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(HE DISTRICT SCHOOL ‘TEACHER. 


Mug social statistics of the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau do not give us any table showing the 
proportion of male and female employés in any 

anch of labor; and they do not therefore posi- 
tively declare, but there is reason to believe, that 
one handred thousand of the one hundred and 
filly thousand two hundred and forty-one teach- 
evs ip the one hundred and fifteen thousand two 
hundred and twenty-four public schools, colleges, 

1d academies in the United States are females. 
I'wo-thirds of the grand army which Lord 
Brougham was proud to see on the march, armed 
with primers, and of which he ‘astly anticipated 
sich grand and glorious and progressive, though 

aceful triumphs, are Aiaazons; and, singular- 
iy enough, they have formed the van-guard. The 
vomen have really beer pioneers in education, and 

ive been among che earliest to penetrate the aew 

lis, the opecing Territories, and to invade those 
forbidden States of che South where education a 
few vears ago was proscribed to certain classes 
ind colors, but where now the school-teachers 

vm a mighty army of invasion and are peace- 
fully accomplishing a mighty revolution. Our 
picture on the first page will therefore apply, for 
the first time in our history, to ad/ parts of the 
country; it is, in fact, a national design, and will 
appeal to an army of teachers and a nation of 


Every ‘village school-marm,” every district 
teacher, has a dual existence—the life in and 
he life out of school. She is sapposed to be an 
epitome of all knowledge, and a combination of 
‘whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 

» lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 
m is sxpposed to be a sort of ab- 
tract of all the wisdom of Solomon put into 


conversatl 


pliin English for plain country folks. No sub- 
ject is considered too abstruse for her discussion, 
none too trivial to command ber attention. 

In che little world in which she moves she settles 
ed questions in ethies, mathematics, geog- 

' y, ete., and perhaps the next moment gives 
her decision as to 1 hade of a ribbon or the fit 
of a garment. She writes the business-letters of 


the farmer with whom she is temporarily board- 
ing, and is often expected and called on to carry 
on the love ¢ Orresponcence of.the neighborhood, 
frequently writing on both sides of the story, 
and entering deeply into all the quarrels of love- 
lorn couples. She reads the newspaper to the 
old folks, conducting all the literary affairs of 
the family except the morning and evening serv- 

It is popularly sapposed that brain-work is 
not fatiguing, and that, as she is nct a field-la- 
hover during the day, she can nurse the sick at 
night without fatigae. She is, in short, the cher- 
ished confidante of the troubles, real and imagin- 
ary, of the whole village; at ence ** guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend.” She is usually of city or- 
igin, and has been educated at the ** Academy,” 
and is popularly supposed to know every body 
and every thing in “‘ the city” as well as in the 
books. Local habitation in the village she has 
not, but is ** boarded round” among her patrons, 
leading as migratory an existence as the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the field, and is there- 
fore looked upon as the fortnightly newspaper, 
and is apt to give offense if she does not take to 
her newest home the news, and often the scandal, 
of her last. 

Her legitimate sphere is the school-room. 
There she is paramount; there she reigns su- 
preme, without a rival, monarch of all she sur- 

Over the minds of the little ones she has 
wonderful influence. They regard her with 
amazement and awe, and place the most implicit 
fuith in what she says. They can not understand 
how she ferrets out every wild prank, discovers 
every sbirking of lessons, and sees through every 
sham; they only know that “playing sick” is 
played out, and *‘ peeping on” is lost labor, 

These are bright sides of the picture. Let 
no one suppose either position is a sinecure. 
Only they know the strange isolation they en- 
dere, the heart-sickening lonesomeness they feel, 

unded by hundreds of friends but not one of 

the. own condition of mind, not misunderstood 
but unappreciated, Let those who imagine this 
life in the schoo! a pleasant one try it; and 
en the novelty has wora off, when each day 
becomes a Counterpart of the preceding, when 
the mistakes that were amusing at first have be- 
come monotonous, when the interesting faces have 
lost their brightess in poring over books too deep 
1 wise fer their little minds, when children 

t at first were overanxious to please have 
with increased intimacy grown provokingly care- 
less and stupid, they will be ready to admit that 
these and imnumereble other petty annoyances 
require a teacher to possess her soul in patience, 
faik about Job's patience! He never taught 
school! ‘True he endured a severe ordeal—loss 
of friends, destruction of property, treachery, 
disease, We nerve ourselves to endure great 

it is the lesser iils of life that overflow 

the cup of bitterness, and many of these are 

rowded into each day's experience of the “* Dis- 
trict schoolmistress,” 


And yet the life has its joys as well as its vex- 
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ations; and our picture will recall many little 


pleasantries to many a teacher’s mind. The pic- 
ture speaks for itwelf. ‘The teacher's face tells 
of so much patience, firmness, and sweetness 
that we know the happy, eager children are in 
good hands, That tall girl is a controlling im- 
pulse in the school, and has already a womanly 
air. ‘The jong-haired lassie is a merry sprite 
with langhing blue eyes and golden hair, She 
is fuli of fun, yet a good pupil, and evidently a 
favorite with her teacher, whose hand is raised 
as if to give her a gentle admonishing pat on the 
houlder. The round baby-face in the centre 
has just finished its first day at school, while the 
little fellow on the left has an earnest, serious 
face, as though he were revolving in his mind 
some matter of grave importance. 


' competent person believe that the colored in- 
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COMMON-SENSE IN RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 


HOSE who have supposed that a new plan 
of reconstruction was likely to be adopted 
because of the result of the autumn elections 
have neither observed the facts of those elec- 
tions nor reflected very maturely upon the 
character of the American people. The elec- 
tions do not shew . substantial increase of the 
Democratic vote; and nothing less than that 
could -be fairly interpreted as a change of the 
popular sentiment and purpose. Republicans 
have abstained from voting, indeed, and the 
result will be a wholesome correction of many 
errors into which a party with an enormous 
majority is very likely to fall. Good and gen- 
erous men—men who are earnestly devoted to 
various moral reforms—naturally ally them- 
selves with a party whose fundamental princi- 
ple is that justice is the best policy. And such 
men naturally wish to advance their reforms by 
means of the great party organization. But 
those who adhere to the party for its especial 
and legitimate purpose are repelled by such ef- 
forts; and feeling the objects of the party to 
be endangered by the want of wisdom of some 
of its members, they do not hesitate to rebuke 
them by suffering the party to be defeated upon 
some minor issue, This brings the whole party 
to its bearings, provided its real purpose is yet 
unachieved; and, like a confident army worst- 
ed in the skirmishing of the outposts, it feels 
the necessity of care and discipline, and its vic- 
tory is assured. 

Now the great purpose of the Republican 
party is the reconstruction of the Union upon 
the policy of equal rights. The war left the 
rebel States without civil government and with- 
out slaves. The national authority thus being 
obliged to provide local State governments pro- 
poses to found them upon the consent of all the 
people expressed in the usual way, and except- 
ing a certain inconsiderable number whose dis- 
ability may be removed at any time by Con- 
gress, It further proposes that in this State 
government no person shall be disfranchised 
on account of color, This is the Republican 
scheme of reconstruction. It intends the res- 
toration of all States peaceably and securely, 
as soon as possible, This can not be done by 
creating arbitrary political distinctions among 
the inhabitants of the State; least of all by 
giving political power to the most disaffected 
class. No sane man supposes that there can 
be any effective reconstruction until there is a 
majority of truly loyal voters in every State, or 
a minority so large and important as to hold 
the majority in check. There was but one way 
to have this number, and that was to enfran- 
chise the whole population, with certain con- 
spicuous and notorious exceptions. Such a sys- 
tem admitted the ignorant white and the igno- 
rant colored inhabitants to vote. It was a great 
pity that all were not intelligent, and that the 
matter could not be delayed until all were 
educated. But delay was indefinite military 
occupation, which must be avoided if possible. 
Public impatience must also be considered. 
The law was therefore passed, every honest 
man feeling that a man who could not read, 
but who was instinctively loyal, was a safer 
citizen than a man who could rcad and was dis- 
affected. 

The result has proved the justice of this 
view. The recent elections in the Southern 
States show that this majority or large minori- 
ty of loyal votes has been developed in every 
State. Unfortunately it has also taken the as- 
pect of a division by color. But that is not 
the fault of the reconstruction policy. It is the 
natural consequence of the situation. The for- 
mer slaveholding class was white, and it fought 
against the Government in order to perpetuate 
slavery, the basis of its political power. It 
failed, and nobody knew the purpose of the re- 
bellion better than the slaves. When, there- 
fore, they were made free against the will of 
their late masters, was it likely that they would 
instinctively turn to them as to their best 
friends? But having made the slaves free- 
men, what was the Government to do? Should 
it leave them, under the plea of State rights, 
wholly to the mercy of the master class? or 
should it guarantee the civil rights which it 
had conferred in the only effectual way, by giv- 
ing the new citizens political power? ‘There 
can be no serious question upon this point. It 
is mere folly to say that there are people who 
have civil rights and who are protected without 
participation in political power. Does any 








habitants of Louisiana or Texas would be so 
protected? Does not every American citizen 
know that they were not? 

The Republican policy of reconstruction is that 
of practical common-sense, and it will therefore 
be maintained, Its strength and security do 
not rest upon any partiality for the colored race, 
norupon any remarkable love of justice, norupon 
any vindictive feeling toward rebels, but upon 


precisely the instinct and determination that car- 








ried the war to un unconditional triumph. The | 
people of this country do not believe that the 
Southern States can be safely and economical- 
ly restored by giving them wholly into ex-rebel 
hands, and they therefore will not bring into 
power a party which has no other policy. Men 
are not very logical in polities. and great rmul- 
titudes are seldom controlled by a perfectly 
pure principle. It must have the alloy of in- 
terest, of prejudice, of some baser emotion, 
as in nutritious substances the fibrous woody 
part is larger than the saccharine element. 
Thus Ohio rejects negro suffrage. The ques- 
tion, indeed, was complicated. But concede 
that Ohio does not wish the colored population 
to vote. Jt is a sorry fact. It shows how 
poorly Ohio understands the relation of justice 
to good policy, But it by no means shows that 
Ohio would not yote for negro suffrage in Lou- 
isiana, The question there is wholly different. 
In Ohio it is a point of principle ; in Louisi- 
ana, of policy. It is not necessary that colored 
men should vote in Ohio to keep that State 
steadily in the Union. But in Louisiana it is 
essential, If the Louisianian should reproach 
the Ohio voter with inconsistency, he would 
reply that he was not inconsistent, for if Ohio 
were in the condition of Louisiana he would 
vote accordingly. 

It is not likely, therefore, that the people 
will suddenly decide that the only safe and per- 
manent method of reconstruction is to paralyze 
the loyal element in the late rebel States, and 
commit those States wholly to the charge of 
men like Mayor Monror, Governor Perry, 
and the malcontents, The country is heavily 
taxed, as Mr. Horatio Sermovr perpetually 
reminds it, and it therefore wishes something 
to show for its money, and that something is 
reconstruction upon its own sensible, conclusive 
method, and not upon terms dictated by unre- 
pentant rebels, assisted by Mr. Horatio Sey- 
movr, with his abolition of the Senate, and Mr. 
Grorce H. Penp.eton, with his repudiation 
of the national debt. 





ITALY AND EUROPE. 


Traty is all tinder to the spark GaripaLpt. 
His peculiar influence upon the Italians is an 
interesting illustration of the condition of the 
people, The whole story is like that of earlier, 
mythical times, A simple hero, with a gener- 
ous aspiration for liberty, but apparently with 
little conception of the facts of human nature 
and Jife, of an unbounded enthusiasm and po- 
etic purity, he inspires a nation with a word 
and confounds the astutest politics of the most 
expericnced statesmen, Indeed a country in 
the condition of Italy, so long subject to for- 
eign power and to the withering hand of the 
Chureh, can only be effectively aroused by the 
inspiration of the deepest sentimé@nt, and that 
can proceed only from an enthusiast or fanatic. 
Hence it is GARtBALpI who plays the first part 
in Italian regeneration, although he is a stum- 
bling-block to the King and the politicians. No 
king could grasp by sympathy the popular heart 
like Gartpacp1, and the character and life of 
the present monarch chill the national ardor 
which his attitude of leadership against the 
foreigner excited. GarIBALpi's feeling for Vic- 
TOR EMANUEL exactly mirrors that of the Ital- 
ians. Now it has been for him, now against 
him ; but it was never a hearty trust or con- 
tinuous co-operation. GARIBALDI in prison is 
more powerful and effective than the King in 
his palace. 

Besides, the situation in Italy is that of an 
arrested revolution, and a revolution of which 
the logical end is evident however remote. <A 
national movement which had swept the Aus- 
trians out of Venice, which had obliterated the 
division between Piedmont, Tuscany, and Na- 
ples could only pause before Rome for very ex- 
traordinary and peculiar reasons. And that is 
the case. The blending of the ecclesiastical 
with the temporal power in the Papacy, and 
the intimate relation between the Romish ec- 
clesiastical system and the police of the Euro- 
pean nations, make the political situation ot the 
little States of the Church the concern of 
Eurupe. It is natural for the Italians to de- 
clare Rome to be the capital of Italy, and to in- 
sist that the movement of a great national unity 
shall not be baffled by an insignificant section 
of the country. But it is also natural for the 
Romish priesthood in Europe to denounce the 
forcible overthrow of the temporal throne of 
their religious sovereign, and equally natural 
for monarchs who count upon the co-operation 
of that priesthood to remonstrate and even to 
interfere. Moreover, the movement of Gart- 
BALDI is not merely political, His war-ery is 
not only ‘* Down with the King of the States of 
the Church!” but it is “ Down with the Pope 
and his creed, and up with the religion of sci- 
ence and reason!” ‘This in the ears and minds 
of Europe is not only Protestantism, but it is 
sheer atheism and anarchy, The Pope’s po- 


| litical tenure is like the poise of a huge boul- 


der in a field. It seems as if a child’s finger 











or a breath of the breeze would topple it over. 
But the fiercest storms beat upon it in vain, 

If the Roman people had risen and dethroned 
the Pope as king we do not believe that the 
king of Italy conld have resisted the popular 





consulted, Vicror Emaxver would cheerfully 
see the Holy Father unseated by an Italian 
movement from without the papal states. But 
he must consult Europe. He is a king bound 
by treaties, When, therefore, the meek and 
lowly ‘‘ eldest son of the Church,” Louis Napo. 
LEON, points to the September treaty, and says, 


| if you do not observe it I will myself hold 


the Pope upon his throne, Victor Emaxve. 
must decide to renounce his word and head a 
republican movement, or to see the foreigner 
again mingling in Italian affairs. The worst 
enemy of Italy, however, could desire nothing 
more earnestly than to see the army of Victor 
Emanvet actually fi,ting the red shirts of 
GariwaLpi, That would destroy the dream o; 
the unity of Italy, and it is easy to see that e) 
ery patriotic Italian would avert so melanclio), 
an event, 

General Cratpts1, who has been called j 
the ministry, is not only the ablest of Ita! 
soldiers, but he has the instinct of the stat: 
man, In 1862 he said distinctly that war u 
decide between Austria and Italy. In i864 
said that *‘ a mysterious force pushes Italy a! 

a determined way, and our revolution follows 
slow, peaceful, but irresistible course." In 1 
same speech he exhorted the Senate to for, 
differences, and think only of the fatherla: 
nor did he fail to pay his tribute to “the ¢g 
coat of the regular soldier,” and “ the red shirt 
of the volunteer.” At that time CraLpr1 \: 
ued the French alliance, and his lately repo 
wish that Ratazz1 should remain Prime M 
ister seems to show that he is still favoral|: 
it. 

Meanwhile Bismarck probably sees that 
attitude of France alienates Italy, and rep 
the Prussian alliance more secure, He wo 
of course, gladly see a united Italy upon « 
ceedingly cool terms with Austria and Fran 
But speculation is useless, the only certaint) 
that while Garrpatpt lives he will perpet 
inspire Italy with the determination that k 
shall be the capital of a united country. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

In the New York Tribune of October 15 t! 
is a very valuable communication upon edu: 
tion in the South, It is not possible to o 
state the importance of this subject in the p: 
ent condition of the country, for if it wer 
sential that the freedmen should be eu! 
chised, which is indisputable, it is not less 1 
essary thet they should be educated, M 
over, as their enfranchisement came from 
free States so must their education come. | 
abandon them to the class which latel; 
them enslaved, which is the policy of the D 
cratic party, is not only to leave them wit 
any safeguards of civil rights, but it is to « 
demn them to hopeless ignorance. 

The article of which we speak truly states 
situation of the country in this respect at |! 
beginning of the rebellion. Of the 8,090,’ 
Southern whites in 1860 only 300,000 ow: 
slaves, and only 90,000 of the owners had m 
than 10 slaves cach. Other small slaveholder- 
and a few hundred thousand merchants and | 
fessional men of some wealth were the adli 
euts of the great slaveholders who control! 
the 7,000,000 poor whites and 4,000,000 blacks 
Thus 1,000,000 men, owning the land ané ca) 
tal and monopolizing the education in th 
section, ruled 11,000,000 laborers without pro)- 
erty or aducation, and, by the abject subser 
ence of the Democratic party of the Northern 
States, governed the Union. 

The two chief methoas by which: the despot- 
ism at the South was maintained were the dis- 
couragement of education both among the poor 
whites and the blacks, and the fostering of pr: 
dice and hatred between these two classes, 11 
free schools of the South educated one in every 
thirteen of the population; the free States one 
in every four and four-fifths, The slave States 
also especially encouraged the high-priced aca 
emies, which only the children of the oligarc!'y 
attended, From the last census it appears that 
Alabama gave about $60,000 to colleges and 
academies which were untaxed, and no endow- 
ment to the public schools. Virginia did not 
tax her higher academies and colleges, whic! 
was a good thing, but she gave only $4446 ' 
her public schools. The fourteen slave States, 
excluding Delaware and including Missou!', 
which in 1860 was fast ceasing to be a slay: 
State, and contributed $41,525 of the whole 
amount, gave only $136,251 in endowments 'v 
free schools, This tells the story. The aly »- 
bet is an abolitionist. If you would keep * 
people enslaved refuse to teach them to res’ 
When the British Reform Bill passed Mr. Rov 
Ent Lowe, who had strennously opposed 
said, bitterly: “And now, Mr. Speaker, let «= 
entreat our masters to learn their letters,” 5! 
ing that he, at least, knew that the people had 
not been taught them before. 

The despotic spirit which instinctively ( 
liked free schools also sought to exclude books 


and newspapers except for the aristocracy. ' 


| actually proposed a ‘‘ Southern literature,” 


! wil - And if his ambition alone were to be , tongue, 


the literature of all modern Christendom ‘ 
incendiary to slavery. It struck also at the 
It abhorred free speech, It knew 
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that knowledge is power, and it trembled. | 
The article of which we are speaking traces the | 
means by which mutual hostility was inflamed 
between the poor whites and the blacks, But 
nothing could save the slave region from Chris- 
tianity, a real Democracy, and the nineteenth 
century; and the war “has resulted in the 
emancipation of 11,000,000 of deceived De- 
mocracy from the rule of the aristocracy,” But 
the danger of the Southern section is in the 
still pernicious influence of the former aristoc- 
racy. It ruled through ignorance, from which 
spring hatred and prejudice; and if we can 
strike at that ignorance we wound the tap-root 
of all the national sorrow and quffering. This 
is now our great duty. It must be, under the 
cireamstances, Simultaneous and co-operative 
with political action. 

Our author gives most striking and interest- 
ing facts upon the present condition of the move- 
ment for the education of the freedmen, The 
chief superintending agency is the Freedmen's 

sureau. On the Ist of January, 1867, there 

were 1496 schools, 1737 teachers, and 95,167 col- 
ored and 470 white scholars actually in school, 
besides those studying elsewhere. ‘‘Many of 
my pupils,” writes a teacher in Southern Vir- 
ginia, ** teach white children at home who aré 
too prejudiced to come to our school.” The 
colored people are wholly alive to the import- 
ance of the work, In Georgia they have or- 
ganized 175 private schools, In 1860, within 
an area of twenty miles around Chattanooga, 
there was no school of any kind whatever. 
Now Chattanooga has six colored schools be- 
sides others, and there are numerous others in 
the neighborhood, ‘Near Corinth, in Mississip- 
pi, an old gentleman says: “ My little contra- 
bands have been picking up bullets on the battle- 
ficld, and have sent them to me to buy spelling- 
books.” ‘The reports of the capacity, as well as 
the arder of the new scholars are most encour- 
aging. 

Now what is the duty of an honest man who 
wishes peace, and good order, and good feeling 
in this country? Is it to be forever idiotically 
roaring about the inferiority and barbarism of 
niggers,” and “ nigger equality,” and “ nig- 
ger supremacy,” or to reflect that there is a 
very large ignorant population in the country, 
who ean not be expelled nor exterminated, and 
who must therefore be educated, that they may 
be more valuable citizens? ‘The demagogue at 
the North who was the former political aliy of 
the slaveholder will pursue the slaveholder's pol- 
icy of encouraging hostility of race and the ig- 
norance of the laborer, But the man who be- 
lieves with Washington that the security of this 
Government is in “the virtue and intelligence 
of the people” will strive to promote that intelli- 
gence and develop that virtue. Fraternal feel- 
ing among the citizens is the surest bulwark 
of the State. Who encourages that feeling? 
Those who denounce a part of the population 
as ‘* niggers,” or those who treat all men as 
men? ‘Those who would leave the recovered 
States sunk in ignorance, or those who would 


et a school-house at every cross-road ? 


THE GRAIN MARKET. 

lis year’s harvest is of such inestimable 

iue to our well-being, that grain may be just- 

styled the staff of our national life. How 
would fare the national exchequer, how the gen- 
eral business of the country, but for the wheat 

1 corn that has filled the granaries of the 
South and West this fall? On what other 
taif could we have leaned? Crushed by a 

ig period of commercial depression super- 
duced by causes which all saw but which none 
seemed able to remove—embarrassed by pecun- 
iry losses through derangement of trade, we 
woked in vain for ways and means to meet our 

ituring obligations, ‘The cotton crop no lon- 
cer sufficed to pay for our importations; gold 
one could not do it; and American ships had 
imost ceased to earn money abroad, for our 

rrying trade has been donated to other na- 

ns. The spring season was late, and the 
promise of an abundant harvest by no means 
flattering, In the midst of this dilemma a 
starving South had to be fed for many weeks 
until the ripening of its crops, No one antici- 
pated that lapse of time could bring such good 
fortune as it did. As the summer advanced 
there passed from one end of the country to the 
ther a universal report of superabundanée, 
Such crops had not been realized for many 
years, It fared badly with the speculators 
then—those who had been holding grain against 
anticipated scarcity, Moreover, the reports 
from Europe were equally favorable with our 
own, and under their influence the price of 
produce fell, Grain-dealers lost heavily, and 
ulures were frequent. The anxiety then was, 
not how we ourselves should be fed, but how 
we were to dispose of our extraordinary sur- 
‘us—where we should find a market. The 











ommercial face grew long again; it became 
x‘oomy when it contemplated its accumulated 
‘bilities and the prospect of a tight money- 
market. Then occurred a combination of 
auses to create a scarcity of money. The 
rate of interest advanced, and collaterals were 
closely serutinized. But the pressure was of 
short duration, and the scene has shifted yet 
once more, ‘The sky is brightening again. 


Let us contemplate with bec oming serenity 
the rapidity of these strange mutations, and 
mark how all things have worked together for 
good, It now appears that the European crop 
is by no means abundant. It is absolutely 
short. Correspondents tell us that there is 
scarcity, even famine, in places in the north of 
Europe; that snow and sleet have fallen in 
Scotland upon grain still unripe; that thou- 
sands of people in the Gulf of Bothnia are 
making bread of bark, mosses, and similar sub- 
stances; that any surplus in America will find 
a ready sale in any part of Europe. In Hun- 
gary alone there is plenty. 

Under the circumstances we discover in- 
creased activity in the grain market. Prices 
are advancing; the foreign demand increases 
rapidly; freights to Europe are stiffening; sh p- 
ments are large and vessels are scarce. Deal- 
ers are holding back for an advance in price, 
and hope to more than recover their losses of 
mid-summer, This disposition to hold for an 
advance is further increased by less favorable 


accounts from our Northern States, It now | 


appears that the Northern crop is not nearly so 
large as was expected. The East and West 
have really raised little more than enough grain 
for their own consumption, And yet we have 
asurplus! Just here comes the stran;zest part 
of the year’s strange experience. The poverty- 
stricken South which appealed to us in the 
spring to save her from starvation now actu- 
ally comes to our relief and furnishes that sur- 
plus for export, The shiploads of corn which 
the North liberally sent to the sufferers was 
“bread cast upon the waters,” and is now re- 
turning after many days, Influenced by the 
political condition of affairs and the imposition 
of the three cents tax upon cotton, the South 
determined this year to put more acres in grain 
and less in cotton. They could not make a 
living profit on cotton, they said. Although 
trustworthy estimates show that the cotton pro- 
duct this year will, nevertheless, be largely in 
excess of last year’s, yet we are reaping incal- 
culable benefit from their increased production 
of corn, We are indebted to their resolve to 
plant more grain, Grain will sell to better ad 

vantage this year than cotton. Europe could 
make shift without American cotton by filling 
her requirements from the various new sources 
of cotton supply in India and elsewhere; but 
she could not supply her food wants without 
American grain. ‘That surplus of grain which 
the West has been accustomed to send to feed 
the South is this year returned by the South 
for exportation across the Atlantic. 

But a foreign market for our grain is by no 
means an annual certainty, We have lost con- 
trol of the cotton markets of the world, and are 
by no means sure of a grain market, Russia is 
gradually encroaching upon American preroga- 
tives. Prices here are already influenced by 
the Russian harvests, and were i: not for the 
high cost of transportation within her rugged 
empire, Russia would be even now competing 
with us in the grain markets of Europe. How 
are we to recover our lost prestige and emolu- 
ments? Not by encouraging that restrictive 
policy which crushes the life out of our indus- 
trial pursuits and pays to foreigners a bonus to 
come in and carry off our birth-right. Why, 
a first-class freight-ship, called the Great Re- 
public, which was sold a short time since by 
Anssotrt Low, was actually sent to St. John, 
New Brunswick, for repairs, because the work 
could be done there for fifty per cent. less than 
here! Here we have freights advancing, ship- 
ments of grain increasing, with a scarcity of 
vessels to load for Europe: and yet Americans 
must sit with folded hands, and see their own 
rightful profits go into others’ pockets, becaus 
the Government policy has destroyed the ship- 
ping interest! It is time there was public clam 
or for a change, Events occur daily to show 
that the times require it. Our diminished rev- 
enues show it, and our tradesmen and mechan- 
ics feel it. 


A CLEAR NOTE FROM MARYLAND. 


Two days after the October elections the 
Republicans of Maryland, the brave border 
guard, nominated fer Governor Judge Huon 
L. Bown, one of the most tried and able of the 
Union men of the State, and resolved that the 
Republican party of Maryland adhere firmly to 
thé principles of manhood suffrage, universal 
and uniform education, and the payment of the 
national debt, and pledge themselves “to fight 
it out on that line!” Their second resolution 
advocates universal education for the children 
of the State. 

As Judge Bown is a man for whom every 
truly loyal citizen in Maryland will vote with 
all his heart, so these resolutions will receive 
the cordial Amen of every patriotic man in the 
country. 

The Maryland Convention, by a vote of 17 to 
64, also recommended to the Republican party 
of the Union General Grant as their candi- 
date for President. Such a nomination is very 
significant, for the Maryland Union men have 
been tried as by fire. 

The Democratic candidates in Maryland are, 
of course, of the “‘ unreconstructed” kind. The 
election is on the same day with ours in New 
York, and, whatever the result, it is good to 
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reflect that all who helped to win the victory of 
the Union, and who love freedom, will vote for 
the Republican, Judge Bonn; while all who se- 
cretly wish that Davis, and Wiera.t, and Ben- 
JAMIN, and the Andersonville pen had succeed- 
ed, will vote for his Democratic opponent. 


JAMES HAGGERTY. 

We must say one good word for a good man, 
Major James Haaoerry is the Republican can- 
didate for County Clerk in the County of New 
York, A young Irishman, who has been eleven 
years in the country, and who wes educated m 
the true Democracy of Joux Bricut, be asked, 
when he reached these shores, “ Which is the 
party of equal rights and fair play for all men 
of every race and creed and color?” and to this 
party he gave himself with all his heart. When 
it marched to defend the Government and the 
Union, which were the security of equal rights 
for Europeans as well as Americans, be marched 
with it. In the field he helped to win its vic- 
tory, and when the battle was over, with his 
eloquent tongue and his ardent soul he sought 
to secure its fruits. Amidst the multitude of 
his countrymen, who, upon coming among us, 
are either deluded by the name of Democracy, 
or who consciously betray the great, good cause 
of equal rights, James Hacerrry has stood con- 
spicuous and erect, A poor man, he has Loen 
bribed and tempted, but his faith has never 
faltered. He has never believed that a man 
was less &@ man because he was poor or op- 
pressed, He has always bravely declared that 
a man was not less entitled to liberty because 
he was black and enslaved. When to these 
facts, which so warmly commend him to a 
great party, are added his blameless life and ca- 
pacity for the special post to which he is nom- 
inated, every loyal voter of New York, who 
would gladly see official puriiy even in the city, 
and honor an Irishman’s fidelity to the popular 
cause of Ireland and Europe as well as of 
America, will vote with all his heart for James 
Haccerry, 


ee ne 
THE EXCISE LAW. 

Iv Mr, Sermovr’s late speech at Brooklyn 
that statesman informed his audience that the 
system of interference in private affairs of which 
the excise law was an illustration, could be 
seen in perfect operation at Sing Sing. At that 
Institution every body rises and goes to bed, 
breakfasts, dines, sups, and is clothed accord- 
ing to stringent rules. The great Democrati 
statesman forgot to mention only two things 
first, that the Sing Sing prisoners do not them 
selves make the rules to which they are subject ; 
and, second, that the Republican party does 
not propose to regulate private conduct by pub- 
lic law. 

The Republican party in the State Legisla- 
ture has indeed regulated the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors in such a way as to secure quiet 
Sundays and a handsome revenue to lighten 
the taxes of the people for the support of the 
police and for public education. It does not 
prohibit the sale of liquor, but it regulates the 
traffic, and the law has been pronounced Con- 
stitutional by the highest court in the State. 

The right to regulate this traffic has never 
been seriously denied, for it springs from the 
right of society to keep the peace. It is of the 
same nature as the right to regulate the storage 
and sale of gunpowder. The cry raised by 
demagogues against the invasion of private 
rights is wholly unfounded, If we are not mis- 
taken, Mr. Seymour himself, when Governor, 
signed a law regulating the liquor traffic. Did 
he imagine that he was reducing the citizens of 
New York to the condition of Sing Sing prison- 


ers? The careful and thorough investigations 


of those who have made the subject a speeial 
study reveal the pleasing fact that since the 
passage of the present law public disorder upon 
Sunday has very remarkably decreased; while 
the new licensing system has produced a very 
large sum, and more than the old system would 
have produc ed in twenty years, Would those 
who declaim so vehemently against this “ tyran- 
ny” have intoxicating liquor sold without any 
lig ense atall? If not, 1 they ac knowledge the 
justice and propriety of a license law, would 
they have one which is efficient and productive, 
and which serves to relieve the community of 
some of the burdens which the sale of liquor 
imposes, or would they continue the foolish 
farce of the old system? Neither is the regu- 
lation of the traftic upon Sunday a new thing. 
The old law had fallen into decay, and with its 
decline *‘a quiet Sabbath” was becoming im- 
possible, In the interest of public order, there- 
fore, the regulation was revived. 

Men like Mr. Seymour struggle to make 
this legislation appear to be an innovation upon 
private rights, that they may cast the odium 
upon the Republican party. They ingeniously 
mingle the regulating and licensing policy of 
New York with the “ prohibitory” policy which 
is sometimes advocated, that they may persuade 
their audience of the intention of the Republic- 
an party to regulate eating and drinking. But 
the ingenuous Mr, Seymour knows perfec tly 
well that while * temperance men” are gener- 
ally Republicans, yet the Republican party has 
not, even in Massachusetts, adopted prohibi- 








tion as a party poli 
probably as good a Republi 
the United States, and e is as sincerely 
posed to a prohibitory law : : 
But Governor Andrew, in common with all or- 
derly citizens, is the earnest friend of a wise 
regulation of the traffic, That is the real 


| point 
of division, Shall the State regulate the sale 
of intoxicating liquor so as to lighten the tax 

or shall every man sell when, whe: nd how 
he chooses, and enormously inct xation 


for keeping the peace 


See =~ = 
THE CONTROLLER. 

Tus State of New York has never had a 
officer of more spotless character or of great 
er fidelity and capacity for hie post than ‘ 
troller Hitttmuovse. His name was pres 
ed to the Syracuse Convention for rei 
tion against his personal ii : n, Dut im 
obedience to what seemed to 1 \ ruest 
men in the State the highest ex; ency. An- 
other view of the pub nee ty, | 
prevailed, and Mr, Hu.nurp was 1 : 
This gentleman was in Europe at the time, and 
upon his return declined the non jor The 


State Committee then chose Mr. Huttuovuss 
to fill the vacancy upon the ticket, He 
accepted in a manly and admirable letter, in 
which he says: 


“Ifthe emphatic expression tn favor of 1 \ 
dates had fairly refi ‘ 
imported that those who were aside had fort I 
ite confidence, my & ylance of a renomination . 
your Committee would re 6 me to the leve fa 
common office-seeker-——a mere soldier of f 
whom all times, and occasions, and opportunities are 
alike. Assured, however, that the courre pursved wae 
the result of a supposed necess!ty, and in 
ceneure of the official cond uct of the office 
personal considerations must 
tions of my friends, and to at 
geveral desire of the part 


We heartily congratulate the Stat nd th 
party upon the acceptance General Hit- 


i 
HOUSE. 


THE BILL, LIBRARY. 


Tuere are few men who like Asror, Coorer 


Conwent, Pranowy, and Vassar can devote 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the purposes 
of public good, Yet there are thousan who 
upon a smaller ecale can aid in the « ‘ 

eral purpose. Mr. Henny Burt, of Nor 
Connecticut, has eet an eGdaAt #2 im te 
which we trust will find nota i mitators ] 
his native town of Ledyard he has in the fir 

given a well-selected library of about LOOO 
umes, together with a further sum of a thor d 
dollars, the income of which ist he ce tel to 
the pure hase of new books | 7 ‘ 

only the nucleus of a Town I ‘ ‘ 
nucleus around which accretions can pot fuil t 


gather. \Ve have before us the Catal e of tle 


Bill Library as now established It emarh 

ably well chosen, and may be fa ly taken as a 
model for the imitation of ot) (he mat 
who, like Mr. Bit, | st fon if 1 of n 
a library builds 1 himself a mor nt m 


enduring than brass or m 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEM, 


Groner Wiixres K for many ye t! 
tor of the New Orie al d on O 

A treaty had be with the Kiow ! 
Comanches by which tt ribes agreed to go upon a 
reservation of 6000 acres « Red River, in cone 
tion of receiving $25,000 at ¥ in clothiz md 
visions, The most port : sion of the treaty 
secures non-interruption tw laboreza on the Pacific 
railroads. 

The Virginia eleciion on October 22, 28, and 24 re 
sulted favorably for the Rey wn candidates, The 
official figures show tha ty-five counties 70,TTT 
votes were caet for a Conv wrainet 44.050 in op- 
position. Thirty Coneervat 7 xty Ki al can- 
didates were elected. E en of the latler were 
colored. 

The Tennessee I at ‘ 1a law ik- 
ing it a crime for common carriers to make any dis 
tinction on account of race ul r on m tne pus 
senyers. 

Fourteen of the de! t ted to the Alabama 
Convention are } : 

November 2 will be 7 ph g Day 

- 7 — 4 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tne latest developments Italy have been very 

important. On October 1 Fre » Government, 


through its minister at Rome, asrured the Pope of ite 


protection, The public annoul nt of this caused 

reat excitement throug! Italy; and the Pa i 

inistry, which was supposed to favor the schemes 
of Garibaldi, was disse! v« d General Cialdini was 
called upon to form a new vne rhe feeling against 
France and the oppositior the longer observance 
of the September treaty me so intenre that Cial- 
dini failed to form a cabu and declared that Ra- 
tazzi ought to be reiaines About the same time Gart- 
baldi escaped froin Caprera, and crossing ltaly, en- 
tered the Papal States, where he aseumed command 
of 4000 men and marched rectly upon Rome, and 


on October 26 was within 16 miles of Home, moving 

upon the open bighwaye from Viterbo sod Rieti. On 

the same ce the French fleet which | to protect 

Rome left Toulon. As it is three hundred miles from 

Toulon to Civita Vecchia (the sca-port of Rome < 

as troops can not de rapidly disembarked in the face 

of an enemy, it is probable that Garibaldi w 

Rome before the French, unless a siege enru 

the French arrive in time to relieve the papa 

son. Some demonstrations by the citizens of } 

in ald of Garibaldi were made va Octuver zz, t J 

afforded no material aid. ; 
The quiet and orderly manner in which the Mex 


cane have conducted their preside 


significant as it wae nncxpected and unusual se > 
bedo and Corona, the principal oiilitary chs s x 
the republic, declared their preferences for Juares 


judve was elected 


and the old school-teacher a ; ty ' 
by a large vote over General Diaz, ye latier re- 
ceived only 75 out of 245 electoral votes, No disturb 
ances took place im any part of the country. 
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MENOTTI GARIBALDL 


THe commander of the Italian Volunteers and 


Papal Insurgents who lately twice defeated the 
forces of the Pope, Menorrt Garmacopt, is a 
young man of twenty-eight, son of the illustrious 
Joseru Gartpacpi and his devoted wife, Anrra. 


nia ~~ 


——y 





MENOTTI GARIBALDI, 


He was born in South America while his parents 
were battling for the Republic of Rio Grande 
against the empire of Brazil. Like his father, 
he is an ardent and zealous Republican, and the 
whole of his young life has been devoted to the 
cause of Italy. In the Italian struggle of 1859, 
though only twenty years of age, he was with his 
father in the various battles in which the Caccia 
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LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW CITY HALL AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND,—Puortocrarnep ny R, K, M‘Morray ¢ 
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COLONEL KELLY. 

We give on this page a rait of ¢ ] 
Key the Fenian Head (eT tre re 
and rea led to tl Man | ' 
riots of Sentember 19 Cc Ke y had 
lately gone to Engl 1 from t Ile 
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PROGRESS 
‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 
Book VE 
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CHAPTER 


Author of 


Il 


TIDINGS, 


SACHS! 
ption | h newly-fonnd friend 
‘ nd cordial. The 
ng painter was } y delighted with Mr. 
llect and with the 

riticisms on them. 
you know,” 
doesn’t knock about 
listances, and breadth 
y thing of that kind. Neither 
High Art, nor make himself 
king up a dust of 
commonplace peo- 
it, he practically 
and 
jolly old blade in 
and can take off 
ii—tod he calls it 


i pictures, 
i pt ( 


nical jargon, 


that ¢ nothing to 
ire vben he sees one: 
1 eover an uncommonly 
his 
in first- 


wing into the garden 
the Hawthornes (at 
place he ken up his abode for 
cl alone on the lawn 

knees, and her eyes 
through an opening 
is very still, and was 
| he was quite close 


lei { Jack, looking over her shoul- 
wits of London, ** what 
3 t yy lar a contem- 


tress was 
future!” 
thing in the 
ack, back long 
i a view, perhaps. But 
and is not without 
1-day world 
ilent for a while. 


future, 


oh, a 


7 own, 


side 
e landscape with a 

g in dreamy ab- 
Jack spoke 
‘tion : 
rout handwrit 


a time 


cd put ft INEX pre 


ted qu 
lo vou km nvt al 


ings, 


** About handwrit : I 
mn or not 

but [ mean—can you judge char 
y the handwriting, or do any thing of that 
rt that p profess 
thir ig Ww hi utev 

i coukln’t give a guess at the kind of per- 
e written such and sach a 


know whether I 


UPSe ; 


sople to do ?” 


vious, Jack, certainly not! Why 
that I had with Mr. M‘Cul- 
tomy head to doso. He 
queer story—by-the-way, 
ome people of the name of Charle- 
we y Slantanith did you not ?” 
Mat - s heart 1 


yrht put it 


nu ane 
im 


seemed to stand still for a mo- 


ment, but she answered quite quietly, ‘* I knew 
them well.” 

‘Yes; IT remember hearing my mother talk 
vovr rich friends; and that handsome Irish 
girl who came to see you in Kelly's Square was | 
a relation of theirs, wasn’t she? No! Wel, 
no matver. It seems these Charlewoods fell into 
terribie misfortune. The firm smashed up, ow 
ing to those great bank failures, and they say 
tinat the father, oki Charlewood— Ah, you 


constantly and perseveringly made. 
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know the story, But that’s not what I had to 
The eldest son, an uncommonly plucky 
fellow, gave up every thing to the creditors in 
the most straightforward manner, and came to 
London in a position of trust in old M‘Culloch’s 
‘They're builders, you know, and Charle- 
wood understands the whole thing thoroughly, 
aud is in every respect a first-rate chap, from all 
I hear.” 

‘What was the strange story Mr. M‘Culloch 
related to you, Jack?” asked Mabel, with her 
hands clasped nervously together, and her pale 
face turned away from her cousin, 

**Oh, to be sure. About the writing. Well, 
it is the most mysterious thing you can fancy. 
For the last two months and more M‘Culloch 
has been receiving anonymous letters accnsing 
young Charlewood of every kind of vileness. 
Drinking, gambling, peculation, hypocrisy, and 
so forth. ‘The queer thing is, that Charlewood 
can’t pitch upon any enemy he has in the world 
likely to attack him in so abominable a manner, 
And yet the letters are written by some one who 
knew the family well, for there are little details 
of their life at Hammerham, and since they have 
been in London, all given correctly. M‘*Culloch 
is warned not to trust Charlewood in the small- 
est degree, and indeed, is urged to get rid of him 
without deiay. 

“And this gentleman—the—the employer, 
he credit the anonymous dastardly vil- 
lain ?” 

‘Who, M‘Culloch? Nothe! Bless you, he 
is a fine, honest-hearted old fellow. He loyally 
showed these letters to Charlewood from the very 
first. But at the same time it #s an irritating, 
anxious thing to have these kind of accusations 
You see 
‘ naipers is in a very responsible position, and 
has*the command of Jarge sums of money be 
longing to M‘Culloch, and—” 

* He can not suspect his probity! It is im- 
possible. No one who knew Clement Charle 
wood could doubt him for an instant.’ 

Mabel had risen and faced her cousin with 
eyes in which tears of indignation were glisteu- 
Ing. 

‘Why, Mabel! I did not know 
would take it so much to heart.” 

I do take it to heart,” she answered, bravely, 
though the bright color mounted to ker brow. 
** Clement Charlewood was a kind and true friend 
to us, and I know him to be as honorable and 
good a man as any under heaven.” 

Jack looked at her thoughtfully for a minute 
or two, 

‘* I did not know that you had so much regard 
for these people, Mabel,” he said, gravely. “I 
fancied they had behaved ill to you in some way. 
I suppose | got that impression from our * snaky 
eyed’ triend—you remember? But any way, one 
can't help feeling very sorry for these Charle- 
woods, for they are in terrible trouble just now.” 

“Oh, Jack, what is it? Tell me; pray tell 
me at once!” She spoke very quietly, but her 
knit brow and parted lips betrayed the eager 
anxiety with which she awaited his reply. 

**Well, the younger brother—I forget his 
name—” 

* Walter—Walter.” 

‘* Yes; Walter is missing.” 

** Missing ?” 

‘* Disappeared from his home; and they've 
been searchihg every where for these two days 
past, putting advertisements in the papers, and 
doing all they can to discover him and induce 
him to come back; but in vain, hitherto. From 
what I can hear, it would be no great loss to 
society in general if he never did turn up again. 
M‘Culloch says that he was an extravagant, dis- 
sipated young scamp; and it comes out now that 
he was over head and ears in debt, unknown to 
his family, and that Charlewood has been half 
distracted by the discoveries that have been made 
since his brother's disappearance.” 

** Poor Clement!” raurmured Mabel. 
how he must suffer!” 

** But you see,” pursued Jack, ‘‘his mother, 
naturally enough, is not of my way of thinking. 
She is on a sick-bed—has got a kind of low nerv- 
ous fever from anxiety—and they're all in a most 
pitiable condition.” 

** Jack,” cried Mabel, with sudden resolution, 
‘Will you do me a favor? Get the Charle- 
woods’ address from Mr. M‘Culloch. I will go 
and see them. I may not be able to help them, 
and probably shall not; but L know that the 
mere attempt to do so will be welcome to Mrs. 
Charlewood. It will be sweet to her to feel that 
she is remembered and cared for. She is a kind 
hearted, affectionate-natured woman, and I was 
a great favorite of hers—l!ong ago.” 

Mabel and her mother alighted from a cab at 
the beginning of the street called De Montfort 
Villas on that same afternoon. They had judged 
it better not to drive up te the Charlewoods’ door, 
for fear of disturbing and exciting the sick wo- 
man. The little servant—on whom Penelope's 
impressive injunctions to be very quiet had pro- 
duced such an effect that she stole about the 
house on tip-toe and with much elaborate action 
of her elbows, and spoke in a hoarse whisper, 
which appeared to cost her exquisite pain—ad- 
mitted the visitors, and promised to send down 
Miss Charlewood to them forthwith. Mrs, Sax- 
elby looked round the poor parlor, and then ont 
on to the waste ground. 

‘*What a change for Mrs. Charlewood!” she 
murmured. ‘‘She who was surrounded with 
gilding and finery like an Indian idol—to think 
of her coming to be poor!” as 

“* Her poverty is the least part of her sorrows, 

I should think, mamma,” said Mabel. 

“As she spoke the door opened softly, and Pe 
nelope Charlewood entered the room. She was 
tot prepared to see them, for they had desired 
the servant merely to announce some old friends 
of Mrs. Charlewood. For a moment she stood 
still, surprised and irresolute ; then she advanced 


Sav. 


house 


does 


that you 


** Ah! 








| dropped it, and looked at him piteously, 
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and took Mrs. Saxelby’s proffered hand, but with 
some coldness and constraint. 

**T hope you will forgive our coming, Penel- 
ope,” said Mabel’s sweet, thrilling voice, ‘*I 
thought—I hoped, that mamma's face, as that 
of an old friend, might not be unwelcome to 
Mrs. Charlewood.” 

** You have come to a miserable house, Mabel 
Earnshaw,” replied Penelope, turning toward her, 
and speaking in a tone rendered almost stern by 
the resolute repression of the emotion that was 
striving to master her self-possession. 

** We heard of your trouble, and of your mo- 
ther’s illness,” said Mabel, timidly laying her 
hand on Penelope’s arm, ‘‘and 1 ventured to 
come—not intrusively or unfeelingly, believe me 
—bhbut because I did sg truly wish to see dear 
Mrs. Charlewood, and to beg that you would do 
me the great favor of letting me show in some 
way, however trifling, that 1 am not unmindful 
of your mother’s goodness to me in the old days.” 

She spoke humbly, almost pleadingly, and there 
was no trace of the haughty curve on her lip which 
Penelope remembered so well. A thought of the 
last interview they had had passed through Pe- 
nelope’s mind, when the two girls had walked 
side by side up the little garden at Jessamine 
Cottage, and Mabel’s sensitive pride had taken 
alarm so quickly at the hint respecting Clement. 

Penny's rigid face relaxed; she put out her 
hand, and took Mabel's with a grasp that was 
almost painful in its strong pressure. 

** Thank you, Penelope,” said Mabel, softly. 

Mrs. Saxelby seated herself beside Miss 
Charlewood, and proceeded to question her 
gently about her mother’s illness, and to express 
her sympathy in a commonplace, well-behaved 
way, which was more agreeable to Penelope, 
and helped her to regain her self-control more 
quickly than the manifestation of any strong 
emotion could have done. Mrs. Charlewood 
was still very ill, suffering from nervous depres- 
sion, and an exhausting kind of low fever. ‘* She 
thinks,” said Penelope, almost in a whisper, 
**that Walter is dead. No one else believes so. 
There is really no reason for any such apprehen- 
sion, but there is no removing it from her mind. 
I dare scarcely leave her for a moment. When 
she is alone she falls into violent fits of weeping 
that reduce her strength frightfully. Yesterday 
I believe she was light-headed for some hours.’ 

**May I see her? Or do you think it is bet- 
ter I should not do so?” asked Mrs. Saxelby. 

**No; my impression is that it would be good 
for her to have her thoughts diverted even for a 
moment from the one topic. I will tell her you 
are here.” 

Penelope left the room, and after a short time 
returned, saying that her mother would see Mrs. 
Saxelby. 

“And I? 
bel. 

‘*Not at present. You shall come afterward, 
if she bears your mother’s visit well.” 

Mrs. Saxelby and Penelope left the room, and 
Mabel sat alone there, contemplating the dreary 
waste of building ground. Some men were beat 
ing carpets on it, and she watched them with 
apparently intense interest. 
were faraway. <A key turned in the street-door, 
a soft footfall was heard in the passage. Mabel 
looked round, and found herself face to face 
with Clement Charlewood. 


May I not see her too?” said Ma- 


i 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNFORGOTTEN, 


CLEMENT stood gazing at the unexpected ap- 
parition in silent amazement. Indeed, for a 
second he half believed Mabel’s motionless fig- 
ure to be a delusion conjured up by his heated, 
weary brain. He was worn down in body and 
mind with fatigue and anxiety. She rose and 
advanced toward him with extended hand. She 
tried to smile, but her Jips quivered, and she 
struggled against violent agitation. How changed 
he was! Ah, how changed! 

‘**T have startled you, I fear, 
wood.’ 

‘* My God, Mabel, is it you?” 

His voice went to her heart, there was such 
sadness in it, such a yearning regret. 

**T heard this morning about—about your 
brother. We were so sorry. Mamma wished 
to see Mrs. Charlewood. She is with her now, 
I—I hope you are not angry.” 

All this time she had been holding out her 
hand, of which he had taken no heed. Now she 


like a 


Mr. Charle- 


chidden child. 

**Angry! No, Mabel, I am not angry.” 

He answered like one in a dream. 

‘** May I speak to you as an old friend? As 
one to whom you were always kind and good, 
and who would serve yeu—if she might—with 
all her heart ?’ 

He did not reply, and she went on rapidly. 

**You will not be angry with me for saying 
what is in my mind? or | shall think you have 
not forgiven me—for—for some pain I caused 
you onee 

Hie look «1 at her with a strange melancholy 
smile. 

**T have forgiven you, Mabel. You need be 
under no apprehension of my anger, if that be 
of any importance to you.” 

“'Then—I scarcely know how to say it—but 
—this is the great favor I have to beg of you. 
In this trouble about Walter, and your mother's 
illness, if there is any way—any way in the world 
—in which we can help you, you will not refuse 
to allow 

She stammered and hesitated so as to be al- 
most inarticulate. While she was yet speaking 
Clement put up his hand hastily to check her, 


and walked to the window, turning away his 
head. 
** What is it you mean. Mabel?” he asked, 


But her thoughts | 














after a short pause, which seemed to her to en- 
dure for hours. ‘‘Is it,” he added, in a con 
strained voice—‘“‘is it money that you are offer 
ing me?” 

** I—I meant—I hoped—oh, Mr. Charlewood, 
how can you speak sc bitterly!” 

All the self-command she was capable of ex 
ercising—and it was not a little—could no lon- 
ger avail to keep back the tears that filled he: 
eyes. She let fall her face upon her hands with 
a little choking sob. 

*‘If it be money which you are proffering,’ 
pursued Clement, in the same constrained tone, 
**T am able to assure you that I do not reed 
your assistance. But I am grateful to you for 
your kind intention.’ 

** You are cruel,” she sobbed out—‘*‘ you are 
very cruel. You are resenting some fanc _ 
slight, or avenging a wound innocently inflicte: 
long ago. God knows I came here to-day in 
all singleness of purpose ; filled with respect for 
you. 1 know—I well know, how you have borne 
unmerited misfortune, and with the deepe st sym- 
pathy and compassion; such compassion as a 
woman may feel for a friend whom she honors, 
or a dear brother. Any thought of hurting you 
—of—of what your words and tone seem to at- 
tribute to me, was as impossible to me as I once 
believed you would have known that it must 
be. You said once, that come what might you 
would be a true friend to me and mine if ever 
we needed your help. I had hoped that our 
next meeting would have been at least kindly; 
at least free from bitterness or anger, and now— 
now—” 

Once more sobs choked her utterance, and she 
hid her face. 

** Mabel, Mabel!” he cried, seizing her hand 
almost roughly, ‘‘ you drive me mad. You force 
me to say what I had never thought to utter more. 
When you speak of friendship and sympathy you 
speak words that sound like an empty mockery 
in my ears. Coming from others they might be 
dear and precious; from you they are utterly 
valueless to me.” 

She drew back, trembling from head to foot, 
and looked at him. 

** What have I done—how have I so fallen in 
your esteem that you should dare to say so?” 

** Mabel, you wi// not understand me. What 
I desire, what my soul thirsts for, is not your 
friendship, not your compassion, but your love. 
I know it is all vain and wild. I know—I have 
long known, that there is no hope for me; and 
that if there were I should be a wretch to seek 
to bind you to the lot of a ruined man, who seems 
destined to meet sorrow and failure at every turn. 
But I love you, Mabel. I Jove you as I shall love 
no other woman to the last hour of my life!’ 

**T think, my dear child, that we must be go- 
ing. Penelope i is remaining up stairs, and Mrs. 
Charlewood is really much more composed now, 
and— good gracious, Mr. Charlewood! Clement! 
I should searcely have known you! Ah, anxie 
ty tells upon one with astonishing rapidity, as J 
well know to my cost.” 

Mrs. Saxelby had softly entered the room, and 
stood opposite to Clement with a dismayed coun 
tenance, 

** Why, 
danghter, 
crying! ” 

*I have distressed Miss Earnshaw by the re 
cital of my miseries,” said Clement, sadly. 

‘**Oh, but I hope they will soon be at an end, 
my dear Mr. Charlewood. It is impossib le to 
suppose—as I have been endeavoring to impress 
on your mother—-that Walter's absence can en 
dure much longer. You will hear from him, « 
of him-—most probably from him, I should say 
—in a day or two, I have no doubt.” 

Mrs. Saxelby had no reason in the world for 
making this confident assertion, but she cor 
ceived she was doing her duty in making it. It 
was her idea of consolation. 

When Mabel and her mother were on th: 
way home in the cab together Mrs. Saxelby ob 
served, in a plaintive voice, “‘I am grieved that 
you should have been moved so much, my da 
ling; but it is in truth a sad household to visit 
most depressing. ” 

Mabel, strange to say, did not appear to be 
altogether depressed. There was a dreamy light 
in her eyes, and a bright flush on her usually pale 
cheek. 

**I feel for them with all my heart, mamma,’ 
she said. 

**No doubt you do, 


Mabel,” she resumed, 
** what is the matter ? 


turning to her 
You have been 


love. But thé hardest 
part fell on me. I'm glad it did. I don’t com 
plain. To have passed the half hour I passed at 
that poor woman's bedside would have quite wu 
fitted you for your duties this evening. Sucl 
a pitiably weak condition of mind I never saw. 
And the worst is, Mabel, that there is no hop: 
for her.” 

**No hepe, mamma? How do you mean ‘” 

“T have a firm presentiment—an instinct 
a conviction almost—that Walter has drowned 
himself” 

“*QOh, mamma! For Heaven's sake—” 

“My pet, it is very shocking; but I can not 
help the feeling. You know it is whispered that 
poor Mr. Charlewood, the father— Well, aud 
that sort of thing frequently rans in families.’ 

When they reached their home Betty informed 
her young mistress that a person had been there 
asking for her, and that on being told she was 
from home, but would return to dinner, had said 
that he would call again. ‘* He wouldn't leave 
no message nor nothing,” said Betty. 


‘“What sort of person was he, Betty? An) 
one whom you know ?” 
“* Well, i can’t hardly say for sure, miss. He 


were a strange-looking old fellow as ever I clapped! 
eyes on. But somehow I think he was gentle 
bred too. And as for seeing of him, why cook 


and me we have seen him once or twice, or oft 
ener maybe, walking about the lanes close by 
with his dog. And I believe it must have been 
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m as brought the little girl here that day, miss; 
for the instwat after I'd let her in at the garden 
tte | heard the dog a barking, and next minute 
I see the beast tearing down the lane full tilt.” 
Mabel hardly seemed to listen to Betty's volu 
ble speech. ‘There was a tumult within her breast 
it deadened her senses to outward things, She 
herself in her own room, and leaned her 
obbing head upon her hands. For a long 
e she could not think. She could not even 
nember clearly. Only one sentence kept ring 
in her ears: “I love you, Mabel. I love 
as I shall love no other woman to the last 
var of my life.” 
Can it be?” she marmared, with lips that 
ely parted to let the words pass them. 
‘Ab! can it ever be?” 
Beatrice had never been so brilliant, so viva- 
us, so charming, as on that evening. The 
espian Theatre vibrated to peal on peal of 
derous plaudits. 
“By Ge ” cried Mr. Alarie Allen, con- 
plating Mabel admiringly from the wing, 
hat an actress that girl is! She improves 
ht after night. Such nerve, such spirit, such 
Bravo, bravissimo, Miss M. A. 


ve! 
rge: 


i go. 

Bell! The town owes me something for hay- 
discovered you, And I'll venture to predict 
it vou have the greatest career before you of 

tress that has come out in my day!” 

-——— _> -— -— 
CHAPTER V. 
A RAY OF LIGHT. 


MABEL’s anonymous visitor returned the fol- 
morning to Desmond Lodge, accompa- 
his dog; and she was surprised and 
ed to recognize Jerry Shaw and the faithful 
He knows me! Id » believe he knows me!” 
ied, patting the dog’s rough head. 
‘Knows ye! Is it knows ye, Miss Bell? 
word you must suppose us to have un- 
mmonly short memories if we'd have forgot- 
e in this time!” 
‘ But,” said Mabel, apologetically, ‘‘I have 
t seen Lingo since Kilclare.” 
‘What matter? Don’t J know ye again? 
gh, indeed, we have both of us seen you 
then, althoagh you m 


mm 


y not have seen us. 
M in evening I've watched you getting into 
little carriage to go down to the theatre 
was afraid you'd be detecting us 
time; but you didn’t.” 
‘*What, Mr. Shaw, you have been so long in 
London, and never came to see an old friend ? 
t was not kind. I look upon myself as a 
il of yours, do you kuow.” 
My dear Miss Bell,” rejoined the old man, 
lrawing himself up and speaking with some dig 
ty, ““you are a very sweet young lady, and a 
l, and a generous; but my experience of life 
s tanght me that ever very sweet and amiable 
vung ladies may be unwilling to claim acquaint- 
nee, in their prosperity, with any shabby poor 
evil with whom chance has made them acquaint 
|! under other circumstances. Now, I don't 
y that’s your case,” he added, seeing that she 
1s about to interrupt him; *‘on the contrary, 
| am sure, quite sure, from your reception of 
to-day, that it is not; but, now, looking at 
thing from a common-sense point of view, 
1 I have intruded on ye? Would it 
» done you any good, or given you any pleas- 
? Not the least. It is so long since I have 
en used to the society of my fellow-creatures, 
I have ended by being unfit for it. ‘Time 
, indeed, when I might have been no dis- 
grace to your drawing-room , vut that’s all over. 
Lingo and I jog on together; and let me tell you 
t it has seldom been my lot to be in better 
mpany than Lingo’s!” ~ 
‘I am very glad to see you and him.” 
Sut you're wondering why, after keeping 
so long, I've mgde up my mind to come 
| hore you at last. Aha? Well, this is the 
ite of the case, as briefly as I can put it: 
ire fond of little Corda Treseott, and have 
kind toher, She worships you. The child 
ind weak and fading. I've reason’ to sus- 
t that she has something preying on her mind 
his undermining her health just as a canker 
ts up a poor little half-blown rose-bud. I try 
talk to her and win her confidence, but my 
bed old fingers are too harsh and rough to 
upon such a delicate instrument as Corda’s 
There needs a woman's touch to bring 
full music from those strings. In short, I— 
suffered myself (like an old focl as I am) to 
so fond of the little white slip of a thing, 
it I am made miserable by the sight of her 
|, sweet face, looking so wistfully at me day 
day ; and I resolved to come to you and 
k you to spare an hour—only one hour now 
| then—to go and see the poor darling. She 
t happy in her home, Miss Bell, as I dare 
vou know as well as I do; and the sight of 
kind face would be a better cordial to her 
in all the -vine,” 
Jerry finished his speech behind his blae 
ecked pocket-handkerchief, and then gave an 
isnally prolonged and defiant sniff, as though 
to explain the gesture, 
‘The dear child! Poor, gentle, pretty little 
Corda! Thank you a thousand times, Mr. Shaw, 
r coming to me! I reproach myself for not 
ing inquired for her before now. I will go 
» her this very day—this very hour. Will you 
ccompany me ?” 
Jerry gladly consented, and they set off to- 


rether, 


some 


woul 


" “It’s a great deal to ask of ye,” muttered 
Jerry, as they walked down Highgate Hill side 
side. “ And it's too far for ve to walk, I’m 
: id. Over the water on the Surrey side of 
Blackfriars’ Bridge.” : 
‘Not at all too far for me, Mr. Shaw. 
18 A question of time, is it not? 


But 


ut The sooner 


’ 





ce _ HARPER'S 


with her, so I think we 


will take a cab, if you 
have no objection : 

** Does Corda know that you were coming to 
me?’ asked Mabel. presently, when they were 
seated in the vehicle 


“No. I didnt like to run the risk of disap 
pointing her 

“The doubt did me a little injustice, Mr 
Shaw.” 


ashamed 


**It did you a great injustice, I'm 


of it now.’ 

** And tell me, is it likely that Mr. Shaw 
I will speak frankly to you. I do not 
meet Mr. Alfred ‘Trescott and I should be glad 
to hear that it is probable he will not be at hom 


” 


now. . 


wish to 


**I think I may say you will certainly not 
meet him, Miss Hell. ) 
heme atall. As for his sister, he takes no more 
heed of her, the darling, than if she were made 
of wood. Just a careless kiss, or a word now 
and then, when he happens to think of it. Ah, 
he’s— Id rather not say in your presence what 
But the little girl's affection Yor him is 
the most pathetic thing | ever saw in my life 

They reached Mr. Trescott's lodgings, and 
Jerry Shaw went in first to prepare Corda for 
the visit, while Mabel waited in the cab. Very 
shortly the old man reappeared, and beckoned 
her to enter the house. Corda was sitting on 
a low chair near the window to have the light 
upon some needle-work she held in her hand. 
Her head was bent down, and the rich curls of 
her bright hair half concealed her face. At Ma 
bel’s footsteps she jumped up, and ran to her, 
holding out her arms. In the first moment Ma 
bel thought her looking not so ill as old Jerry 
had represented. Her cheeks had a red glow, 


hie is very seldom at 


he is. 


her eyes a liquid brightness. But she was s 
weak that she tottered as she crossed the room, 
and she was thin almost to emaciation. ‘‘So 


good, so good of you to come,” she whispered, 
laying her cheek against Mabel's shoulder. 

“It was Mr. Shaw who brought me, Corda 

** He's always good. How many good people 
there are! I wish—do you think every body will 
be good, some day, Miss Mabel ?” 

** It is to be desired, dear,” Mabel answered, 
smilingly, but Corda’s face was very grave. 

‘I sometimes hope they will. Every body, ev 
ery body good! ‘That will be in heaven, won t it?’ 

** Yes, darling.” 

** And don’t you think,” pursued the child, 
sinking her voice to a whisper, ** that the good 
people in heaven will be let to help to make those 
on earth better? Oh, I hoy e they may I do 
hoy e it!” 

Jerry Shaw, standing behind Corda, mad 
and Mabel 
gently led the child away to other topics. It was 
long before she was laughing gleefully at 
some anecdote Dooley. ** And do you 
know who is in London, Corda? My cousin 
Jack, Dublin! Mr. Walton, as you call 
him.” 

Corda was full of interest directly, and asked 
a hundred questions about her kind friends in 


Mabel a sign unseen by the former ; 


not 


about 


from 


Ireland. “I have written to them,” said she 
** You must not tuink I was ungrateful. I did 
write to Mrs. Walton, and to Madame Bensa 


tor And they answered me. But | have not 
written lately. 1 have felt so tired.” 

Mr. Shaw had professed that he had an errand 
to perform in the neighborhood, and had left 
Mabel alone with the child, promising to return 
shortly. As he left the room he had given Ma 
bel a beseeching glance intended to recall to her 
mind what he had said respecting Corda. TT! 
little girl seemed cheerful enough now, holding 
Mabel’s hand, and chatting almost gayly. ‘* How 
long have you been ill, Corda, dear?” asked Ma 
bel. 

“Oh, not very, very long, thank you.” There 
was a shade of constraint over her manner all at 
once. 

** And what made you so ill? 
den ?” 

**Oh no, no. It was not that, indeed 
quite sure I was not strong before.” 

** Not what, Corda? 
to, dear child?” . 

Corda grew more and more constrained and 
shy. ‘“*] mean, I should have been sure to bx 
ill whatever happened. It was no one’s fault. 

“No one’s fault! No, dear, I suppose not 
But Mr. Shaw tells me, Corda, that he fancies 
you are not quite happy ; that there is something 
distressing you. If it is so—if any trouble is 
preying on you—will you not confide it to me, 
Corda? Perhaps by consulting together we 
might find a way to cure it. Won't you trust 
me, dear little Corda ?” 

The child withdrew her hand from Mabel’s 
clasp and shrank away. ‘No, no, I can't, in 
deed. Don't ask me,” she said, beseechingly. 
*“ There is nothing to tell.” 

** Nothing, Corda?” 

‘* Nothing—or at least—I mustn't tell a story 
even to do good, must 1?” 

“Stories never do good, Corda. 
that.” 

“No; I wil! speak the truth. But keeping a 
secret is different. Something did make me a 
little unhappy, but—I—1I hope it is over now. 
And I can not tell it to you, nor to any one. I 
have no right to do so. 1 found it ont by chance.” 
Then, as if fearing she had already said too much, 
she clasped her hands tightly together, and re- 
peated, *“*No, no. I can't tell. I can’t tell any 
one.” 

** Dear Corda, I will not urge you to do so,” 
said Mabel, surprised and troubled by the child's 
agitation. ‘* But you will promise me to let me 
help you if I can do so, will you not, Corda ?” 

Corda made an affirmative sign of ‘the head, 
and slipped her small palm into Mabel’s once 
more. 

** You are weak and ill now, and sick people 


Was it sud 
I am 


What are you alluding 


Be sure of 


I reach Corda the longer I shall be able to stay | often have distressing fancies, you know, and see 








WEERLY. 


the dark side of things. When you get stronger 
your trouble may seem less terribl 
Corda smiled faintly 1d shook her head 





‘When I get stronger,” she repeated 
Jerry Shaw returned at this moment, and Ma 


bel rose to go away *I must leave you now, 
Corda,” she said “You know my time is not 
it my own command Sut I will come again 

and bring Dooley to see you He ofter 
sks when * Torda’ is « oming i gain to be wheeled 
m | barrow! Shall I give him your love 

*Oh ves please ! And to Mrs. Saxell if 

I may send it 

**You may certainly, Corda N tell mm 
the exact address of your lodgings M ! 
conveyed me hither, and I do not know the 
of the street 

**I will write it down,” said Corda. eager 
taking up a pencil and a scrap of paper. ‘* Ai 

there l have written one line to Dooley 
ell him it is a letter from me. He is alwavs 
so delighted to get a letter I remember, i 
Dublin, your cousin, Mr. Walton, used to send 
him little notes by the post on purpose to pleas 
him ! 

* Thanks, Corda It shall be duly delivered 
And now, good-by, dear child. I will come 
again soon, Meanwhile, be as cheerful as you 
can, and get very strong , 

Corda clung to her friend in a parting em 


brace, but with habitual docility, and the habit 
so strangely familiar to so young a creature of 
resigning her own will, and, as it were, suppress 
ing herself for the sake of others, she let her go 
without any effort to detain her, or a word of 
complaint. 

**{ think you are right, Mr. Shaw,” said Ma 
bel, as the old man was putting her into the cab 
which was in waiting. **'The child’s mind @jll 
But it may be, after all, no 
matter that is troubling her. 


at case serious 
Corda has a most 
singularly sensitive nature, and a conscience pain 
fully tender. She is surrounded, I fear, by many 
things that jar on her high sense of what is right 
and good.” 

‘She made no spec ial confidenc eto you, did 


she ? 


**None. I invited her to do so as gently and 
as tenderly as I could. But I thought it would 
have been cruel and unwise to persist, when I 
saw how the attempt distressed her 

When Mabel returned home, she found her 
mother in as near an approach to an ill-humor 


as she ever indulged in. 

- My dear Mabel!” she exclaimed, reproacl 
fully, ** why did you go out in that manner? | 
have beer: so uneasy about you! , 

‘I am very sorry, dear mamma. You wer 
not at hand, but | left word where | was gone t 


‘*Oh ves: it was not that. I did not fear that 
you were lost But really, my child, you will 
wear yourself out. Running about from one 


Every b “ly 
be plunged into afflicti 
I'm sure it’s dreadful. You might as well be a 
Sister of Mercy at once!” 

Mrs. Saxelby pronounced the last words as 
though they conveyed something ver 
indeed 

Mabel made what excuse she could, and pro 
ceeded to give si h a moving account of littl 
Dora Trescott's state, that her mother was melt 
ed into sympathy at Then Mabel asked 
if her cousin had been to Desmond Lodge that 
morning, and whether there had been any news 


sick house to another in this way! 


we know seems to 


vy shocking 


once, 


of Walter Charlewood Jack had be en, and 
would come again Mr. M‘Culloch said there 
had been no tidings as yet. In the afternoon 


Jack appeared. Mabel hurried into the garden 
vith an anxious questioning face 

** What Jack? Has 
heard ?” 

* Nothing of Walter. 
I think. I should 
off abroad But remember 
you of those anonymous letters ? 


news, any thing been 
It begins to look had, 
not wonder if h« 


you 


had z me 

what I told 
Well, M‘Cul 
loch has just been telling me the crowning mys 


terv of the whole affair There has arrived at 
his office it had been misdirected, and had 
gone astray—a letter (also anonymous ), begging 


him in the most earnest manner not to give an) 
heed to calumnies aguinst Mr. Clement Chark 

wood. The writer evidently knows something 
of Charlewood's secret enemy, whoever he is 
Sut it is the queerest composition, M ‘Calloch 
it to me, and I could make nothing of 
it, except that the person who wrote really seem 

ed anxious that no injustice should be done to 
And at the same time there seems an 
odd desire to screen his anonymous persecutor ! 

At this instant Dooley came up to Jack's side 
with a face of great importance, holding a paper 
in his hand. 

** I've dot a letter,” he cried, triumphantly. 

**Go away now, dear boy,” said his sister. 
“ Cousin Jack will see it by-and by.” 

“Won't ‘oo ‘ook at my letter?” persisted Doo- 
ley, holding it up. 

Jack cast his eyes on the paper, and, with a 
loud exclamation, snatched it from the child and 
examined it closely. 

‘*Who wrote this ?” he asked. 

‘* Corda—Corda Trescott,” answered Mabel, 
gazing at him in bewilderment. 

“Then,” said Jack, emphatically, “‘ as surely 
as you and I are standing here, Corda Trescott 
is one of M‘Culloch’s anonymous eorrespond 
ents!” 

“Jack, what are you saying? 
sible!" 

“If Corda Trescott wrote this, Corda Tres- 
cott wrote the letter I saw this morning. | 
would swear to it. They are both written in 
pencil too, which renders it easier to identify the 
hand. Dooley, old fellow, you must lend me 
this letter of yours for a time. And if I’m not 
much mistaken, it will prove to be the most val 
uable bit of correspondence you ever got in your 
life!” 
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THE LOOK-OUT.” 
it ne il reader 
spirited engraving which we give on 

of Cherrenii r Aguets, repre senting 
look-out for the object 
The artist is 
Kart Boomer. one of the first of French de- 


has just startled them 


who as late as 1855 obtained the medal 
f designs of Fre Academy, and who 
spent some years in this country in making 


interior of North Amer 
.. Our engraving is simile of the etch 
1< it came from the designer's hands, and all 


f his craceful and skillful work are 


, PLEASANT CORRESPONDENCE, 
\ sTARTLING ring at the door of Mr. Nelson’s 
eded the news of the accident. Hlen- 

rv Nelson. Mr. Nelson's brother, had left them 
! kfast that morning. He 
« into the country, and 
time for the twelve o'clock 
| bade him good by, with 


‘ 
veiv atte 


t of i iwain immediately 
vve-lo ge man of thirty-five, whom 
msic fi,” or some 
sccentric” and ** in- 
t is ‘ welcome guest at 
Ma Nelson ind if sprightly Mrs. Nelson 
1 he lees confident of her own position she 
f the warm affection 
en her husband and this older 
But, with » thought of jealousy, she 


t 


seem home to this 

of business. 
the steps announced his re 
Manrice Nelson hurried out to the car- 
r sitting, pale and helpless, 
Returning from his ride he 
i this ac t casioned by fright- 
and now he had 
col ' to r n his brother’s guest for an 


usiness iid Maurice, press- 


!, ** but fortunate that you | 


v features of it won- 
id Henry, putting one arm around 
fted him out; ** but 


y ! shall wear out mv welcome 
‘ 
I'm not afraid of it, aid Maurice; **‘ care 
ful there: ca lJ Don't you see you hurt 
} > PP, 


e a blessing to you in 


t’aint va ! I _ groaned H nrv, 
bing his hands and setting his teeth hard 
i'hey carried him to the pretty front-chamber 

| laid him on the bed; and after a great deal 

of 7 and groaning the broken limb was set, 


nfusion subsided, and Henry Nelson seemed 
miserable, in his pleas- 


shed, comfortably 


i rtment Mrs. Nelson was as kind and 
in her atter ns as a sister-in-law could 
Libbie Lee—a cousin of Mrs. Nelson’s 

I looked in occasionally 


eerful rd But Mr. Nelson had been 
to health and active life: this con 
as his brother had 
| re, and his sister could spend but 
| m, the days dragged 
y he had been alone al 
cading had become tedi 


ill the defects of the little unproportioned 

f m th all, a enrtain hanging a trifle 
| } 

ora chair left cut of place, had been detect- 


lismissed, and recalled 
ifully prominent every 
and, as sleep seemed 
had ome almost intolerable 
i taj ped at his door. 

He had met this Miss Lee at his brother's ofi 
pretty and good-natured, he had 

ad heard a story of a sad 
| had with life; a story of 
nei ed nothing but the impression 
t + touched him, he re- 

met red, and he felt sorry for her.. But he 
led these people that the world had 

t ‘ e weak, complain- 

expressions of sympathy; 

ed with: and he shrank 

But the Libbie Lee look- 

n to-day. with the wavy yellow- 
re-emblance to the sad, mis- 


f ination, and his face 
rt ed it i m 
I'he paper has just come, and I thought you 
ke to see How are you feeling to-day?” 
‘Dismally. I haven't spoken to a soul but 
nee morning, and am thorowghily tired of 
‘The folks are gone, yon know; they were | 
to leave you ; 
1} W But can't you devote a little of 
ble time to my entertainment ?’ 
Certainly, if you wish it; as soon as I have 


‘ 


letter I am writing 
\ietter! Are you writing toa young lady?” 

i am. sid Libb ‘ 
very wide at his question 
‘Then it will be 


opening her blue eyes 


tediously long, of course,” 
despairing sigh ** Couldn't you 
just give her my love, and be excused from any 
thing farther this time ? 7 

Libbie laughed, as much at the doleful ex- 
pression as at the proposition. 

“it is nearly done, I'll bring it in here, and 
idd a longer message, if you choose.” 

Please do.” 


he said, with » 


ra | 


ur by the window while she finished her let- 


ter. Mr. Nelson watched her, as she bent dVer | 
the paper, wondering how her bright, cheery face 


had ever seemed despondent. 


eee 


will be attracted by the | 


e brought her port-folio and sat in a low 


| **]’ve finished, Mr. Nelson; what shall I say 
| for you?” 

‘If she is a kind, sympathetic soul, say that I 
am a lone, lorn cripple; and ask her to write to 
me.” 

Libbie’s pen seratched busily for a moment. 

** What else?” s 

‘I guess that will do for this time. The idea 
has just oceurred to me, Miss Lee, to write to 
her myself. What is hername? And how does 
she look? Do you think it would be advisable ?” 

‘{ think it would be capital,” said Libbie, 
catching the idea readily. ‘* Her name is Emma 
Lusk, and I have her photograph that I will show 
you. Here it is,” she said, a moment after, 
placing her album in his band, “and that is a 
very good picture of her.” 

Mr. Nelson gave it an indolently critical ex- 
amination. " 

‘*Not remarkable-looking in any way, but 
passable; if L can not tind one that I like better. 
I used to flatter myself that I could read people’s 
characters in their faces,” he continued, idly turn- 
ing over the leaves, ‘* but all I claim now is to 
know whether I like a face or not without at- 
tempting to give a reason.” 

‘That is intuitive knowledge, that comes 
without reason, I suppose,” said Libbie, count- 
ing the stitches on the work she had taken. Mr. 
Nelson did not answer for a moment. Ie was 
studying a face in the album. 

** Yes, I suppose it is; intuition or imagina- 
tion,” he said, at last. ‘“* But I have found a 
face here that interests me. ‘The mouth is rath- 
er wide and the forehead too low to suit my idea 
of beauty, but I like it. 1 think I prefer this to 
the other; so please introduce her to me; that 
is, as nearly as present circumstances will allow, 
and | will address my letter to her.” 

**Who is it? Let me see,” said Libbie, ris- 
ing and going to his side. ** What, that!” look- 
ing aghast and perplexed for a moment; then, 
carelessly, ‘‘ 1 thought from your tone that you 
| were speaking seriously.” 

‘*Seriously? Indeed Iam. Why not? This 
is not a married lady ?” 

**Qh no,” said Libbie, resuming her seat. 
| ‘*Then there is no reason why I should not 
| propose a correspondence with her ?” 
|  ** None that | know of,” looking at him sharp- 
ly as he examined the picture; ‘* only I did not 
think of your fanecying her. 1 had almost for- 
gotten that I had her picture.” 

‘*Who is she?” he said, laying the book be- 
fore him without taking his eyes from the pie- 
ture. 

‘*A friend of mine—Amanda Gray. That 
was taken several years ago, when she wore her 
hair short; she wears coils now, and has grown 
older and changed some in looks.” 

‘* Is she an intelligent, amiable young lady ?” 

‘Yes, ordinarily so. As you said of Miss 
Lusk, I don’t know that she is ‘ remarkable in any 
way.’ Can't you trust to your intuition to dis- 
cover her faults?” 

‘*! am not discerning enough to read her bi- 
ography from a picture of her face, but I want 
to hear all you can tell me of her; and then her 
address, a note of introduction, and as favorable 
a recommendation as your conscience will permit 
you to give me; for all of which | shall appre- 
ciate my indebtedness to you.” 

‘**] have known her a long time; but hardly 
know what to tell,” commenced Libbie, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘* That picture is one of some she had 
taken tor her brothers, when they enlisted. She 
had two brothers, all the near relatives she had. 
‘They were noble boys. You might not have 
guessed it from her looks, but she was older than 
either of them. Their father died when they 
were small, leaving them with a consumptive 
mother. When Amanda was eighteen her mo- 
ther died, and she went into a store as clerk ; 
| this was done from necessity, of course, for all 
| they had left, and more, would be required to 
| help her brothers in getting an education; and 

this situation was the best she could find. Her 
| constant attendance upon her mother for years 
| previous had nearly unfitted her for any thing. 

she was not very strong; nor quick enough with 
| her needie to hope to maintain herself by sewing. 
| Her education was too sadly deficient to think 

of teaching; for she had left school to read to 
| and care for her mother, and nearly forgotten the 
| lite she had acquired. But, you know, there 
| 





is always something to do for those who will; 
she found it in a Jittle store. 1 don’t like to tell 
how it pinched and perplexed her to make a re- 
spectable appearance, while trying to save a mite 
to help her brothers. She had a sensitive pride 
about it then, but had great faith in the time 
when the boys would be men, for they were every 
thing to her, and would more than repay her 
then. But that time never came; for, as 1 told 
you, they both enlisted. ‘The temptation was 

| too great for enthusiasts of eighteen and twenty. 
A great kounty that would make their sister's 
life easier; and then all those great surging feel- 
ings that made the individual so insignificant 
and the country so great just then. And Aman- 
da, as fond and foolish as she was proud, sewed 
more firmly every button of their new uniforms, 
and packed little parcels in their knapsacks, with 
her eyes blinded by tears.” Here Libbie stopped 
and gazed intently ou: of the window for a mo- 
ment, ‘* And they didn’t come back, you know,” 
she added; ‘* neither of them.” 

‘*So her life is rather a sad, gloomy one now,” 
suggested Mr. Nelson, as she stopped again. 

**No, I think not;” said Libbie. ‘* Among 
her treasures she has a package of old letters, a 
Minié ball, an almost illegible pocket-diary, and 
two or three slips cut from the county newspa- 
per that she keeps to ery over once in a while. 
But her brothers’ generous thoughtfulness made 
her life easier, and the world is very kind to her 
now. Then, to have had two such brothers to 
give seems a great deal to her. It makes it 
easier to get above little troubles,” 
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‘** Your story has made your friend's face more 
interesting than before,” said Mr. Nelson, taking 
the book in his hand again. ‘* Where did you 
say she lived 7” 

**You remember the little town of Hungerford, 
about ten miles out on the Central road? That 
was her home.” 

‘*Miss Amanda Gray, Hungerford.” Mr. 
Nelson wrote and rewrote it, on the margin of the 
morning paper. ‘‘I am afraid you can not give 
your friend as favorable a representation of me ; 
but you must introduce me in the best reasonable 
terms,” h: said, with amusing seriousness. 

“To be sure,” said Libbie, gayly. ‘*I shall 
tell her how patient and forbearing you are; how 
John never has to open and close the blinds oft- 
ener than twice in fifteen minutes; that Cousin 
Electa succeeds in getting your coffee right al- 
most every third time; that you have exhausted 
all the literature in the house and are pining for 
amusement; and that, you know, is all I can 
write, except of the flattering notice you gave 
her picture, and as good a description of your 
personal appearance as I am capable of.” 

**T see, Miss Lee, that you are not favoralle 
to my attention to your friend. I suspect that 
you do not like to recommend me, and that I can 
not depend upon your assistance.” 

‘*I will write any thing you wish,” said Lib- 
bie, langhing, ‘only you must dictate. Sut I 
think Cousin Electa, who knows you better, could 
help aay more.” 

‘*No indeed! You want her ¢o tell stories 
about window-blinds, and every third cup of 
coffee, don’t you?” I'll just trouble you to write” 
a short note of introduction, stating the cireum- 
stances of my misfortune—as pathetically as pos- 
sible, if you please—and then I'll plead my own 
case, 

‘** Very well,” said Libbie, with an amused 
look. ‘* When do you wish me to write it?” 

‘* To-day — immediately, You have paper 
there—haven’t you ?” 

** And pen and ink also,” said Libbie, dating 
her page. Mr. Nelson watched her curious smile, 
as she rapidly wrote a few lines. ** This is all 
you require, I believe,” she said, as she con- 
cluded, handing it to him. Mr. Nelson read: 

“Dean Frrexp,—Yon have seen my cousin Electa’s 
husband, Maurice Nelson —the leasantest 
cousin in the world? If you have not, you have heard 
me speak of him. A short time since his older broth- 
er, Henry Nelson —a fine-looking, enterprising, wn- 
married man—while riding in our town had the mis- 
fortune to break his leg, and has since been trying 
to patiently endure the pain and weariness of getting 
well. To-day he has selected your picture, in my al- 
bum, as that of one whose acquaintance he wishes to 
make; and he earuestly nests to be allowed to 
communicate with you by mail. I promised to inter- 

for him — hence this hasty epistle. I am, dear 
Amanda, as ever, Your Friend, 
“Lisere Lee.” 

‘* Tt was not positively necessary to write that 
‘ older brother,’” said Mr. Nelson, dryly; ‘* but 
it will do. Now, leave the pen and ink here, 
and I will write when I am alone. No, you 
need not leave me for that. Iam not crowded 
with company usually.” 

Their conversation was interrupted soon afier 
this by the return of Mrs. Nelson. . 

«This is my secret, Miss Lee; you must not 
betray it,” said Mr. Nelson, as he heard her en- 
trance. 

** But Electa would enjoy it so much; and it 
takes three to keep a secret.” 

‘Yes. You and I and Miss Gray. 
want any body else to enjoy it.” 

That evening Mr. Nelson gave Libbie his letter 
ready for the mail. 

**T am to read it?” she asked, noticing that it 
was unsealed. 

“Yes; this and the reply. 
be more exclusive.” 

Jt read as follows : 

“My Drar Miss Gray,—In Proposing thie rather 
upusnal ferm of acquaintance, I do not wish to be re- 
— as one looking for amusement only. I have 

interested in the little sketch of your life that 
our friend Miss Lee has kindly given, and desire to 
know more of the person represented in her album. 
Believing that an acquaintance would be a source of 
pleasure—I hope of mutual pleasure and benefit—I 
intrust to Miss Lee my brief petition, and await your 
reply. With much respect, 

“ Yours very trul 
“ Henny Nirz0x.” 

‘*And how soon do you think she will be 
pleased to answer it?” he asked, as she refolded 
the letter. 

“I can't tell. Perhaps not at all—perhaps 
to-morrow. If she answers immediately, you 
will get it to-morrow evening.” 

Mr. Nelson did not see Libbie again until the 
next evening. Once he sent a message request- 
ing her company, but was told that she had gone 
out. Just as the gas was lighted he heard her 
voice in the hall below, and soon she came bring- 
ing him a letter. 

‘*I suppose you have been waiting very pa- 
tiently for this ?” 

‘* Yes, moderately so.” 

‘** And what reward am I to have for acting ‘ 
as agent in this affair?” 

“The reward the good always have; that of 
an approving conscience,” replied Mr. Nelson, 
opening his letter. 

“Mr. Netson,—I am quite unable to decide concern- 
ing the tive ae and benefit you predict, 
as your letter modestly omits the enumeration of your 
merits, and does not show what has recommended me 
to your notice. I claim no other motive than that of 
curiosity, ur a love of novelty, in thus ahs: aga reply- 
ing to your note. am respectfully, 

“Amanpa Gray.” 

Mr. Nelson read the letter over once—twice. 

‘““Which means,” he said aloud, “that she 
is not particularly impressed in my favor, and 
doesn't expect to be; but thinks the a of 
the affair will bea diversion. Very well. Iam 
grateful for such a concession. And now let us 
see what we can read in this letter, besides the 
| Words. You are not foolish and fanciful, Miss 
Lee, bat come and be amused by my imaginary 

discoveries.” 


I don't 


After that I shall 


” 
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Libbie looked at him wonderingly as she sat 
down by his vide. 

“There,” he said, apologetically, ‘I must 
trouble you Zor that book on the bureau. Here” 
—turning over the leaves—‘‘ are some autographs 
I want to refer to. This”—pointing to a line 
written fa diminutive characters—‘‘ what do you 
think of the person who wrote this ?” 

** A school-girl,” said Libbie, smiling. 

** You are right. My niece, a miss of fifteen, 
But iow did you know? It is not awkwardly 
writ’ en.” ; 

“Oh no, I did not say that. The careful 
littre flourish of the capitals i guess; or the 
mat, conscious look of the words. 
have mistaken it.” 

“* And this ?”—turning to another page. 

** An old person; an old lady.” 

“Yes, that identifies itself readily; my mo- 
ther’s. *And this ?” i 

Lithie took the book and studied it a moment. 
**T don’t know,” she said, slowly, shaking her 
head. ; 

“* But you have an idea ?” 

** Yes; of a rather positive, conceited person.” 

** Why so?” 

**T can’t tell. The impudent ostentation of 
her indistinct characters, perhaps. It is not so 
easy to analyze as to conjecture.” 

*“You were right, however. And now for 
Miss Gray’s,” he said, turning to her letter. 
** Plainly written, easily read at a glance, which 
discovers—" 

**'That she had a good pen,” suggested Libbie. 

“More than that. It denotes the same self- 
respect and good taste that a becoming toilet or 
a pretty arrangement of the hair does.” 

** How very philosophical!” laughed Libbie. 

** And now for the peculiarities ; they are not 
very marked or striking. The same would be 
remarked of her manner probably. There is 
a decided look about each word, don't you see ? 
But a careless grace about each letter. She is 
energetic, piquant, lively.” 

**{ don’t see that you need any personal ac- 
quaintance with people, Mr. Nelson; you read 
character so easily without.” 

*“*You mean that I assume to. But the 
‘make-believe’ is not as satisfactory as more 
tangible evidence. So I will write to Miss Gray 
again.” 

For a month a lively correspondence contin 
ned between Mr. Nelson and his faif friend. It 
was evidently an interesting one to both par 
ties, as their long and frequent letters indicated. 
Libbie Lee seemed no longer interested in it. 
She brought Mr. Nelson hig letters, and teok 
charge of those he had sealed and addressed ; 
sometimes with a jesting query about their con- 
tents, sometimes feigning serious apprehensions 
about the result, but with no apparent curiosity. 
A considerable part of her time was spent in 
reading to or chatting with Mr. Nelson; and 
now that he eould get down to the parlor, his 
time passed so pleasantly that he hardly covet 
ed his returning strength. He expressed some- 
thing of this to his brother one evening, as they 
sat together in the dusky twilight. 

**You know I predicted a blessing from your 
misfortune, and you thought it rather meagre 
consolation,” replied Maurice. 

“T recollect that I thought it an easy thing 
to say then; but sometimes since I have had a 
glimpse of a blessing that I hoped might be 
mine. At all events, I do not egret the acci 
dent.” 

Maurice did not reply, but laid his hand fa- 
miliarly on the arm of his brotber’s chair, and 
hummed a tune. Presently Mrs. Nelson came 
in. 

** What, sitting here in the dark yet! Why, 
Maurice, aren’t you going to the lecture? Here 
I am, all ready.” 

‘*T had almost forgotten it, but here I am,” 
said Maurice, rising. 

It had grown quite dark when Libbie Lee 
came in, bringing a light. 

**You here alone!” she said, as the light 
flashed upon him. 

“* Yes, sitting in the darkness, waiting for you 
to bring me light,” he replied, in his gravely 
jesting way. 

** And behold I came and dispelled your dark 
ness,” said Libbie, in a monotone. 

‘**Not quite, Miss Lee. I am very gloomy 
Let me confide my troubles to you. Come and 
sit here, won't you? and read this letter.” 

Libbie sat down and held out her hand for the 
letter. 

** Wait until I have told you something about 
it,” he said, taking her outstretehed hand in his. 
“Perhaps you did not know how eagerly | have 
waited for these letters you have brought me, 
though I think I have all the time protested my 
earnestness, haven't I?” 

“Yes; in that mock-serious way of yours. I 
did not know whether to believe it or not.” 

**T had no very sanguine expectations, but I 
hoped that my letters would interest Miss Gray 
in the writer. I hoped she would dike me; and 
that would mean a great deal to me. I could 
more than return it. Yesterday I wrote her 4 
long letter, telling her what | had hoped, what | 
still hope, and asking her permission to go and 
see her, now I am better, In reply she 
sent me this letter. ead it now, please.” 

‘* Excuse me, Mr. Nelson, but [ am not inter- 
ested in your correspondence with Miss Gray. 

“Oh! yes you are; deeply interested. You 
know you are.” 

“T am not, Sir.” 

‘* But you were ; you began it, and—and she 
is your friend.” 

**T have, once for all, no interest in the cor- 
respondence or the—the correspondents ; and I 
I do not care to read your letter.” 

“But, my dear Miss Libbie, read it for my 
sake—in order to advise me. I want your ad- 


I could not 


vice—your assistance. I want you to tell me if 
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| shall persist in my suit—I want you—I want | simple admiration of the picture as a cx mplete | work. Only rest and a careful obedience to pre- | lawyer's advent, sts 7 
you—to answer me ‘yes’ or * no’ to-night. merging of her own personality into the sublime ed treatment can give you back your eves.” place, and wa y 
She looked at him steadily and earnestly for a | emotions which the theme inspired. The wor For how long?” _ : : * "| their dinner, and | " 
moment, and then stretched out her hand for the | derful mingling of tender adoration with dim) I can not t nN six months nat least.” This reminds * 
letter. He gave it to her, and she read : foreshadowed suffering in the face of the Ma rhe poer girl uttered an involuntary exclama- | ™S8y years ago in 2 M 4 
“You will readily believe me, my dear Mr. Nelson, | donna seemed to have reproduced itself in her tion of dismay, and her lip quivere , Pe - mo- | © ateman in this care : ‘ : 
hen I say that I od nae geupelllian - we = | own anti! the canvas might have been a mirror ment, but she controlled herself by a strong ef- | een ee a 
on, oe gee at your proj lon, accept | where the image of the dark eyed, oval-faced fort 5 e : ea bie — ‘ 
= , ; ' girl who stood there was portrayed. ‘T cusht to be thankful for the hone of being | a. oye bee qubn ; 
She stopped at this point, and threw the let- *** We must be going,’ said a lady, whom I | wellat dun Gal Gueaitins, * ante, “S| marry We 7 me w ® 
arelessly on the bed. | judged to be her mother: ‘the train leaves at | lon Sets ™ aid, wearily; it it r) . unt ng be e but eet : 
‘Yon do not need advice on that subject. | six, you know, and there is the packing to be i ere mn and winter wore on. Miss Br 1 me iin a “ - e, tt , 
Miss Gray is only less delighted than yourself.” | finished. Come, Anuie! W hy, the child would | ton’s « ves ia soni bet slowls It us tri 4 | a the | , : . \ 
she would have risen, but he held hee arm. | stay here a whole day !’—tou hing the girl's arm, he needed nahin reat of bods saat whats tint 8 before the cavuimenr < 
‘ Please read to the end, won't you ? he said, | who had not moved. She started, looked about | m hie dhol off catmeien tik tha letter Gun % was handed ta the Widecroam. 
i singularly nervous, importuning tone. | her with a deep breath, and, still without speak yond her power ae hee alee sh aah rn tha | fair, fick’ . eayis 
I ept, with pleasure, your invitation, and as | '™g, turned to follow the company from the room. | glare of the street was a task so trving t at Dh aw wwe him; ‘TY 
vu shall have fixed the day I shall be ready.” | As she passed me at the door a knot of leaves | ‘Ihornton torba le it. visiting her at he - vn hor , | nothing w tempt him 
““ Obliging young lady, truly,” said Miss Lee, disengaged itself from the brooch at her throat | instead, Her heart sank at thought of the long | ~ > / ~ ae 7 sare > a 7 
th a slight sneer. ‘*She resigns all the privi- and fell to the floor; I stooped quickly and re bill of charges to come in by-and-by, even while | we the ; “ es . 7 wee , ; . 
of her sex.” turned it to her, and to this day I can not breathe | she could not repress a thrill of pleasure at the | a, Snitels ps ee ee err . 
**Go on, please.’ pends ef Pe po wh o-oo Fe feeling | sound of his familiar step. ‘There was the piano gentlem f.. Pre of. ff 
If you had hunted the whole world over you conld Me Jr. Thetusan sicia hobs ook <agliy) rt me father’ eae y - Cv prer ae be ries 7 bana = 
e found a more lovable natare—" : ’ els, her father’s gift, had been sold already to | he did » ve hapy 
: a tle Mrs. Needham came in at that moment. meet the emergencies of the present. ful for even such a 
Modest, I must say. ** What! the gas not yet lighted?” she said Mrs. Brayton's watchful and tender eves could | age# 
wife who will devote herself more untiringly in surprise. **You gentlemen must have been not fail to d t the brightness which Dr. Tl 4 : 
happiness—that ts, if she loves you.” asleep, or telling secrets. Shall I break the ton's lingering calls brought into her daughter's of 
Yh. she is not certain that she loves you?” spell ?” face, and a secret trouble grew ut h heart | took 
‘«{ have not asked her.” : “I wish it were always as pleasantly broken which she would not for the world have put int never faile 
Libbie looked strangely at him, and then at answered Dr. Thornton, gallantly, while Need- | spoken words. Must a greater grief still | their bor I 
ett aaa ‘ ham rose to light a taper at the grate. | store for the roung heart that had labored s pa the same , 
. andes Ui : **Your new croquet-table is finished, I see, | tiently and suffered so nobly ? ind mercantile | 
she does, you must have already discovered it: | Mrs Needham—can not we have a game? Har. | tain meren 
for nothing can if this long-continued correspondence . - . & fam I One day the Doctor brought a basket of e 2 
has pot aroused the jealousy of poor Libbie.’ ry shall take two balls, and you and I will pl ‘ty | fruit: again it wasea bunch of hot-house flow ing Be 
“ Me!” exclaimed Libbie. a oo candy an aide, “* It is but fair, | ers, fragrant with geranium and heliotrope ; or a : k fon, a } 
‘Has it? Say it has, my darling,” said Mr. oe at S lave played my game of life alone so | magazine, with passages marked for Mrs. Bi : ¥ : 
Nelson. ‘‘ Forgive the stupid trick with which s ater, when the strife had bee hant oe SP eS ene, ee oe oe — 
[ sought to read your character, to divine your ly eit luded by. Mes eaten een triumy nant interweaving himself with all her few pleasures srticle ; : 
ngs. to—to learn my fate, and answer me | * (ee ee who compassed | that it was no wonder if poor Annie said a doz hat ' 
truly, Libbie, has it? Yes or No?” two arches and the stake at her final stroke, and | times a day, ‘* How kind of him, mamma!” wit! to be. N y ash 
Hut Libbie never answered that question with they a Lope eee —_, rey said : her pale cheek in a glow. - bh t cheat 
words, but she placed the letter in his hand, and = nn ete pe oa sh pare be a ? - ? hn we The time came at last when the bright sun- | es “ —_ J 
let her own lie there as she answered, nda , Our "com ee > ook hee. _ " | shine might find its way unchecked through the | te 
‘This has been a very pleasant correspond- pr . Teas . 2 ray , 4 os . Me services | ¥ indows. Annie’s eyes were not yet strong | 
ence. hasn't it ?” bal & lady, one of the very best designers enough for her painting, but the days of idk Lovers of the 
hee ! - sdent hen tadonlh heen a Venda = have ever employed. You have seen our last | darkness wore past, and she could at least lool n the 
Se . edition of the ‘Christmas Hymns?’ The illu forward to the speedy resumption of her musi: wer 
_— minations are mostly hers—some splendid work | Jessons. ’ | Richs . 
PO bere. which you know how to appreciate. Our ‘You will not need me much longer, Miss | 
> om WTA re CAaRr ast erder had nut been filled, so | looked up her | Annie,” said Dr. Thornton. finding her alon The f i 
DR. ] H¢ YRN TON » CASE. address, and called to-day. I found her pte one day: “shall you be glad ” 5 | ore ‘ 
‘Tr is so strange that you @o not marry, | with bandaged eyes ina darkened room and suf-| she did not reply, bet be went on. as if he had | | 
Panl!” said Harry Needham to his friend, Dr. | fering great pain. Knowing that you made dis- | pot noticed her silence: “I have brought you 11 hich tt 
Thornton, when the tea things had been carried | eases of the eye a specialty I recommended her | come ; . one J ie en. in 
it, and they sat pleasantly talking by the bright | to you. I had still ried reason for doing so, | ~~ Pe ee ney, SENG | 2 / . 
e of Pennsylvania anthracite that lit up the | which I will explain. She lives alone with her | ‘You have seen the original, Miss Anni: cdataeink “diene } 
cozy back-parlor of his pleasant New York home. | widowed mother, who has been an imvalid for **Yes; how did you know ?” |} and if it shoul 
I'he remark was a most natural one, since the | some years, and they are poor. I suspected as ‘The poor student who picked up your bou | ed in those loca 
cozy back - parlor was so suggestive of all sweet | much before, but now I am sure of it. Their | quet in the Dresden Gallery has remembered you | ‘on are so wt 
home-comforts. There were marks of some- | room was small, and scarcely comfortable, but | too well to be mistaken.” | action in fav f 
body’s tasteful fingers every where, and Harry’s | several articles of furniture indicated former lux A sadden illumination broke over her face | restore 1 : 
eyes dwelt lovingiy on the closed door whence | uries. A piano stood in one corner, and I learned ‘Can it be possible?” she cried. ‘ Now I ng & live 
his household fairy had disappeared with the | incidentally that she had given music-lessons in | , derstand the strange consciousness I | | A writer from I 
year-old baby asleep in her arms. addition to her other work. I doubt if they have | ,fon had of having een Guan enbianitiiis nd Er + 
Dr. Thornton looked around with a slow, | any resources beyond her hands, which must now 7o! Here is the lost thread which has eluded me | '#* nor 
sweeping glance, which took in all the graceful | be idle. Both mother and daughter are evident . saaeee fl | fire at ‘ 
appointments of the room, from the pretty Fayal | ly refined and sensitive ; and although I felt great Anate.” anid De. Thoretén. softir. “clnce | * ate | f 
work-stand, whose tremulous shadow quaintly | sympathy I could think of no way of making an | j)on your face has been with me alway hee eee . 
interlaced the fire-light cast upon the floor, to | offer of substantial assistance. But I thought I | helped o0 subject the baceness of my mature ahd | nee “ 
: looping of the snowy curtains, and the train- | would ask you, in case of her application to you, | jj me toward all things noble and true. When | to the 
ing of the parlor-ivy on the wall. He had the | to make your terms for the treatment of her eyes | | caw it again in my room that @py I dared t 
face and manner of a master; and, looking at | as nearly nominal as possible without offending hope that God had given you tome. These few ae ay Rae a 
him, you would not wonder that, although still her sense of propriety.” months of yout darkness seem to have concer pes — os at — te 
; vung, he held already an assured position among a should do so most gladly; what is the | trated all the light of my life. Annie, have I | arrangement for ¢ 
men of his profession who could count twice his | lady's name? presumed too much ?” utes an te usualls 
irs of practice. “Miss Brayton—Annie Brayton,” answered |“ }>r, Thornton’s house is rich in painting and | ciple is a simple o j 
“* It is strange, Harry; I wish I could.” Needham; ‘* here is her last work, a part of the tatuary. Connoisseurs go there to study and | amount of heat in s 
**Why not?” asked Needham, in surprise at | unfinished order of which I spoke.” He ros admire. ; more than sufficient { 
his friend's earnest tone. and took three or four sketches from a port-folio ‘Mrs. Thornton.” said Harry Needham. as erv. If you can kee 
There was no answer for a moment. Thorn marginal designs for a book of poems eet he went from wall to wall the other day, “‘ your | 2° 'm* le the sat 
ton bent forward and looked musingty into the here!” he said, holding one of them in the light, | husband has mistaken. his vocation with his | is a fire beneath or 
coals, F ** did you ever see any thing drawn with greater | taste he should have been a great artist.” = 6 geo : tak 
‘* The witchery of the firetight must be on me | spirit than that cliff with its bold lines and ap SMe Annie te bee mot” enid Thoraton. | a we | = Te ord 
to-night,” he said at last, with a smile. ‘‘It is | parently inaccessible approach, yet the bit of ir coming to his wife's side and drawing her within | and ke pt the re five minutes afte 
»t often that I am in a mood for confidences. | regular wall at the summit shows human pres she chalter of bis areas: “ue tmnortaliéy on can whipped off the fir 
Why not, did you say? Because I believe I am | ence and effort, and so appeals to the universal | ... or in marble could have made up to me for | matter. Every 4 s 
hopelessly in love—with a memory. You would | sympathy of the race. One who could sketch | 4... joss of the case which L have so often blessed | presence of witness 4 
ircely suspect me of such romantic impressi- | that must know what it is to be at Aome among him for sending me, by merit of my plain pro ne. tv three hours « J 
ty that the face of a girl whom I saw only | the mountains.” | fession!” | said to be, and seems | _— 3 
once, and that years ago, should have power to **T like this one particularly,” said Thornton, | pe 7 ! ’ : 
come between me and every other woman whom | afier a pause, ‘although it is the simplest of all main still | 
1 might have loved$ yet, looking back to-night, | —this tuft of moss shot through by a spray of HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. rate - nip ke 
I ww it is true. Having once seen my ideal, | scarlet partridgé-berries ; I like it because of the den g 
i can not be content with less. ‘ marvelous faithfulness with which it is finished, | ©»® can scarcely open a newspaper in these care 
‘It was my first year at the German Univers- | the evidence of a touch so tender and delicate as reckless times wit! * _s . — record . som ; 
I had been miserably ill, and my physician | to be almost a caress. 1 am anxious to see m; mus oy heme ~ oo . a a or ap , . 
sitively insisted upon outdoor air and active patient 4 4 “se ah esmend to be tree adied. an Geese ta ne Quiet —- 
os So I set out, although I could ill af- a Perha: ° there of charm about the apms demgn to pull the trigger of the rifle, but a murderous gle w man ma 
either time or money, in company with two | she bears,” said Needham, playfully, while Dr weapon is aimed in sport at s human being—a brother, | gradually been revealed of the ef 
three others, with stalf and wallet, to visit on Thornton drew out his watch and rose to take a sister, a companion—and the jest proves a deathly | Shepvard, an Ex aw 
t various places of interest. his leave. one. Usually it is a pear relative who is thus deliber- eome of the fallen and unt [ 
‘We stopped for a week in Dresden. One Among the visitors in the ante-room, when the | ately shot, which makes the deed the more full of hor- | rented a «mall house, for 
how well I remember it!—I had been | physician’s office-door was thrown open next day, | ror. One of the latest cases of this kind occurred in | in charge of a fuithf er. 4 
‘trolling along the Elbe, through the public gar- | sat a young lady dressed in deep black. She | Michigan. A young man shot his elder brother in | about eight y« rs ' 6 
is, watching the groups of quaintly-dressed | awaited patiently her turn for examination, then | fan. Both had been out oe ‘Tee pe _— of wh m she hag L on 
ple sipping their coffee in the shade and chat- | rose and went into the inner apartment. i myo wren ! on i -~ 2 3 he ‘ I re 
B gayly to each other. My walk ended, as “Dr. Thornton, ! believe ?” she said, in a Eeaien etn at his bother in sport, and pulled ter #uy er Mre. She 
ral, in the*Art Gallery, for pictures were my | voice singularly clear and musical. ‘1 am Miss | ih ¢ trigver, This time the rifle was discharged, and | her guests, and talk 
thusiasm then as now. Going into the hall | Brayton; will you please look at my eves ? | the elder brother felldown dead. The Detroit Post,in | She told them of } 
here hung the Sistine Madonna, | saw a party As she spoke she threw back the heavy veil commenting upon thie accident, remarks that this fool- | She had prepared 
' tourists standing before the painting. My first | whose double folds had protected her from the | jpg with fire-arms at the expense of human lives can | they were at once teker 
‘nee assured me that they were Americans, | light, and lifted toward him—the face of the | and should be stopped by law. honor of the eccupants to obverve cr 
| this of itself would have attracted me—a | Dresden Gallery! ‘The same, yet not the same! | When a lady (perhaps a gentleman may experience Not ches © ; . 
ne face is so dear in a strange land—had not | By the influence of years of trial, patient endur- | ximilar feelings) has donned her wedding-dress, and ene it seal , ' 
© central figure of the group riveted my gaze | ance, and earnest hopeful effort, the ungrouped | the cake is all cut, she does not fancy having the im - . and z 4 p ghia +9 ube 
'a moment, The others were engaged in con- | capabilities of the girl had been crystallized into portant ceremony indefinitely postponed. And in | ‘™ . » es “ syne ~e ‘i 
versation, pointing ont the various features of many-sided character. She stood before him, | some cases the special fndividual seems to be of mi- | = a i i work 
the picture, and indulging in the familiar rhap- | the perfection of his dream, his own out of all | vor importance, provided only the great event can be = . . ? Z 
odies: but this girl, a slender creature,of not | the world, he thought— yet he must school him brought about. Not long ago, somewhere iu Con Alexandre Boma t y nob 
nore than fifteen, stood motionless and silent, | self to the utterance of professional common- nectiont, & young lawyer. weeed ond won 8 young | be sont othe “ war ; 
her lips parted, a faint flash on her cheek, and places, while not the tremor of a nerve should | ¥@™ Widow. The day for - re eo anes i nog ° ose - geben v f 4 
¢ whiteness of her finger-tips showing the firm | betray his long constancy. rey. Ae sane pa loots a nine ie earvemt to ? 
essure of her clasped han-ls together. You * It is only a temporary difficulty, Dr. Thorn ee we . wig AEs | Whe Gerwant G08 on, 01 ny i 
nt sr Ps . . 7 os . it was proved that he had left town. The bride wa 
mnt ie 00 tem you of her face; but it is useless | ton?” she said, with trembling eagerness. disconsolate, the friends outraged. Worre then all, out the question Hi ’ 
try—I can not describe it. It was very beau | “That depends upon the care you shall take | ine dinner was getting spoiled by waiting. Seeing | stant the words pe : 
tifal; but no mere beauty could have held me | of yourself,” he answered, gravely; ‘‘as yet there | tne state of affairs, one of the invited guests, a mid- | him by the collar — ‘ er belon ‘ " 
with undiminished charm at this distance of place | is no organic disease. You must have strained | die-aged farmer, who had been a secret admirer of | to Alexandre Damas. Give me ! @ direct ; 
andtime. Her expression indicated not so much your whole nervous system by some kind of over- | the bride, and whom she had encouraged before the | ly” 








THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

I'up ** Father of Waters” is not only the great 
est and grandest, but aiso the most peculiar of 
and his ways, though not past finding 

tainly very queer end singular and 

It was only the other day that either 
he or one of his tributaries, having no respect for 
indulged in an extensive 
and transferred one of the most enter- 
prising towns of Iowa to the State of Wisconsin, 
Along the upper Mississippi the soil consists of 


rivers ; 





out, are ce 


mysterious 


i iden}. 
Mate lines, suddenly 


cre Vasse, 


sand deposits, without cohesiveness, “and is 
eut,”’ says RicHarpsoy, in his admirable book 
Beyond the Mi pi, ** by the water like saw- 
dust The shifting channel sometimes moves 
" *Tts wa- 
ter will deposit a sediment an eighth of an inch 
thick upon the bottom of a tumbler in five min- 


forty or fifty yards in a single week. 


utes Navigating the Missouri” (or upper 
Mississippi) ‘‘at low-water, is like. putting a 
steamer upon dry land and sending a boy ahead 
with a sprinkling pot Chis is on the upper 
Mississippi; more than thirty thousand miles of 


» collected to form the volume of 
the Mississippi; and this mighty current below 
the mouth of the Ohio is less in width, but in- 
creased in depth and volume, and rushes with a 
greater velocity than above that point, thus nat- 

rodnucing another character of country. 
And in this is displayed one of its greatest pecu- 
One would imagine that it would re- 
quire a mountainous country to confine this vol- 
ume of water to proper limits, while the fact is 
intry through which it pass- 
Sir CHartes LYELL 


large rivers al 





that the Southern « 


es is almost entirely level 
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records that an old Mississippi pilot pointed out 
to him an island in the Delta of the Mississippi 
which he described as ‘‘rery high land,” and 
explained, in answer to a second query, that by 
high land he meant ‘3 or 4 feet above the sea.” 
**In all Louisiana there is not,” says Parton, 
in his Life of Jackson, ‘‘a hill 200 feet high.” 
The streets of New Orleans are only 9 feet above 
the level of the Gulf of Mexico, and are actually 
below that of the levees which confine the river 
to restricted limits. ‘‘'The Mississippi,” says 
Parton in the work from which we have just 
quoted, ‘‘is apparently the most irresolute of 
rivers; the bed upon which it lies can not long 
hold it in its soft embrace. Wearing away the 
coneave side of its numberless bends, rushing 
through new channels, slicing off acres in an 
hour, leaving lakes where it found forests, hold 
ing dissolved in its yellow tide land enough for 
a plantation, and carrying down in one season 
more trees than the Black Forest can boast, it 
reaches at last the Delta—that cess-pool and gen- 
eral emptying-place for half a continent. Arriv- 
ing there with its deep, narrow volume of waters 
—two hundred rivers in one—it can no longer 
contain itself, but breaks inio severab channels, 
and pushes its way throngh the black ooze of its 
own depositing, in a manner which looks heip- 
less and sprawling, but which is in reality the 
shortest and directest way by which that pro- 
digious torrent could find its way to the deep 
waters of the Gulf. There are so many streams, 
bayous, lagoons, and branches of the great river 
in the Delta, that it looks on the map like a 
damaged spider's web, with New Orleans in the 
midst thereof representing the spider,” 
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The eccentricities of the river itself are not 
more curious than many of the customs of the 
people who live along its banks and upon its wa- 
ters. Many have been the apocryphal stories 
told of the people who had settled on its banks : 
even Dickens has had his sly thrust at them, and 
every American has heartily laughed at Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s experiences along the shores of the 
great river. Who has not heard and repeated 
the story of the boat-race wherein the nervous 
old lady, opposed on principle to boat racing, 
was represented, under the excitement of the 
race, as urging the captain to fire up with ** that 
‘ar lard and butter o' hern;” or that still more 
incredulous tale wherein a reckless Southerner 
ordered the deck hands to use one of his ** fat 
and lazy niggers” for fire-wood? W ho has hot 
heard of the great disaster on the Mississippi 
in which a ** Southern gentleman was blown 
through the roof of a neighboring house and de- 
scending to the floor coolly asked what the 
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white leaning tower, which serves as a guide to 
the entrance of the Mississippi, and which is 
known as the ‘* Southwest Pass Light-House, 

has for its foundation thirty-four hundred cotton 
bales and an immense number of cypress logs 
laid in the swamp to the depth of thirty feet. It 
is soon to be replaced by an iron screw pile tow 

er. Stake Island itself is the burying-ground of 
the Delta; and the cemetery has its approvriate 
light-house. It consists of a great beacon sur 
mounted by a coffin! 

Southwest Pass is also one of our great news 
points, like Farther Point, Halifax, etc. ; and is 
the place at which the news from Mexico and 
Texas and the Gulf ship news is collected in or 
der to be distributed by telegraph throughout the 
country. ‘The Telegraph Station, of which we 
give a view, is one of the principal features of the 
Delta. An agent of the New York Associated 
Press resides tnere, and with his boat, the News. 
collects the shipping and other intelligence which 
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ROSSINI. 


THERE are two Rossrts : 
and th 
the win 


the one of legend, 
one of re lity Che legendary Rossini 
rent man, the idler, the 


the mocker, the 


gastronomist, 
skeptic, and, above all, the im 
proviser whose master-pieces cost 
trouble that, in truth, the world 
obligation for them than to the 
ears, or to the 


him so little 
him no 


pear-tree 


owes 
more 
for its 


know n 


| vine for its grapes, is 
to every one through the thousand ane 
dotes which for half a ceutury have passed cur 
rent in all the journals and throughout the world 
Far different is the real Rossrxi in the eves of 
those who have the honor and happiness to kn 
him well enough to penetrate his true character, 
and who have taken the trouble to study his life 

What constitutes the incomparable power of 
Rossini's organization is the perfect balance of 


the admirable qualitic 


sof which it is formed. Im 
agination, reason, memory, unpressibility, will, 


there, too 
ing. writitg, and 


the age of ten he supy ted | 


ice, blowing the 
to the singers 
grew 


in the theatres 


terpoint from 
like a 


‘nough to unde 
merit the tit 


717 


, that he took his first lessons in “‘ read 
arithmet from an abbe At 


g meelf and his pa 


rents by singing in t thirty sous per serv 


orgal nd teaching their par 
When hi« voi meed as he 


older he became 


and ent e ' mig ] 


ceum at Bologna, wi:ere he took lee 


Father 


galley-slave W henever had a mo 


MATTER! Here he workes 


ents lemure he 


ly devoured t 


‘ lie learned by himself t play the 
ilmost all other instruments, well 


tand 


of virtuce i plano and 


amount of the damage was ; 
or in which a ** Yankee ped- 
dier” was found to have been 
blown into the river where 
he had secured a plank and 
was rescuing less fortunate 
fellow- passengers at fifty 
cents a head? ‘The apocry- 
phal stories of steamboat life 
on the Mississippi would 
make a huge volume. 

Our illustration on page 
713 is of a scene frequently 
to be witnessed on the Mis- 
sissippi River boats. The 
i deck hands of the boats on 
that stream are almost in- 
variably negroes, and, as the 
negro is a musical character, 
he enlivens his labors by 
snatches of song. Every 
boat's crew isa chorus; and 
strong, full, grand choruses 
they sometimes are. When- 
ever a boat is leaving a land- 
ing-place the deck hands, 
led by some chosen leader, 
generally the hardest fisted 
or strongest voiced of the 
crew, join in a “‘ parting 
song” addressed to those left 
behind on the shore, and 
consisting of any thing which 
may suggest itself to the 
leader's mind. The chorus 
generally consists of a ‘* hal- 
loo” or “* heigh-ho” cung in a 
loud but still melodious tone. 
Since the war these ‘* part- 
ing songs” have grown to be 
as a general thing patriotic 
songs; and the words are 
usually addressed to and in- 
spired by the old flag which 
floats at the mast-head of 
the vessel. Our illustration 
was drawn by Mr. A. R. 
Wavp from an actual scene 
witnessed on the Mississippi 
immediately after the close 
of the rebellion. 

We give on the preceding 
page several illustrations of 
actual scenes at the mouth 
of the Mississippi which will 
be of interest in this con 
nection, though not of the 
peculiar character of our 
other illustration, And yet 
these pictures, though they 
do not illustrate any singu- 
lar custom or habit of the 
people or peculiarity of the 
river, have their peculiari- 
ties. The “Bar” at the 
‘Southwest Pass” was once, 
and for that matter still 
is, the great obstacle to 
the entrance of the Missis- 
sippi River; and years ago 
the great horror of the visit- 
or by the Gulf to New Or- 
leans (after the fear of quar- 
antine) was the ‘* Bar.” 
During the past season of 
low-water the ‘‘ Bar” has 
been reduced considerably 
by means of a dredging ma- 


ceno were ft 








chine ; and Congress is ex- f ‘ f ride 
pected to do something more . 
soon toward its entire oblit- [ known “7 
eration; but it is believed : : \ i Higl 
’ that the work of keeping the = : ae == - . ‘ariem a 
* Bars” at the Delta of the ——— — = bridg ted 
Mississippi obliterated ‘will >So ho einhabat of 
require the constant and GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, THE GREAT ITALIAN COMPOSE! a the 1 ern terminus of 
eternal working of more than " PRG 186! it 
one dredging-machine. As there is good reason passes that point in ships and announces it to the | and practical good sense, all these the suthor of | City, and | gun age l > i 
to believe that the whole Valley of the Missis- | world. The Station is 110 miles below New Or ‘* William Tell” possesses in an eminent degree, | was found that the plan could bx nged to ad 
sippi, from the mouth of the Ohio River to the | leans; and hence the coming of a steamer is | and ir the most complete harmony. | vantage by the present Chief Engi ' RASTUS 
; Gulf of Mexico, has been formed from the de- | known at New Orleans by telegraph from South He was the only child of a poor cit) .ampeter. | W. Sarru. It» pecte ‘ tart that the 
posits of the Mississippi River, and as such de- | west Pass long before the arrival at the former | who was at the same time inspector of the sham bridge could be built i a ral P re “ 
posit still continues at its mouth, it is not diffi- place, just as we of New York daily know what | bles, and the daughter of a baker of Pesar in expense a q" S03 ilhi “ ~ lars 
cult to suppose that there will be trouble in keep- | vessels are passing Sandy Hook. > 3efore he-was seven years old his father lost ! as reporte dint jo Sega ng of Oe bw : ut 
| ing the ‘*Bar” at “Southwest Pass” open. Our fourth illustration on the preceding page | humble office, the sole resource of the family, | expected difficulties—the ~~ — 8 ~ 
“ Forty thousand years ago, as Sir Cuarves | shows the appearance of the beach at Southwest | and was thrown in prison, through political rea meena . elay os — rye te 
LreLt computes, when whales sported where | Pass on the morning after the hurricane of Oc- | sons, on the return of the Austrians. His mo f the Westchester a mi es Se eereees 
now the alligators of the Delta bask in the sun | tober 5. On the left of the Telegraph Station | ther, the beautiful, good, and courageous Anna | of t! t of materia:-——h relay ' 
: upon wet land, when the line of Gulf coast was | are seen the wrecks of the sloop Lois Gerau, | Guiparmi, carried him to Bologna, where she | pletion of the structare, and ¢ - nere it 
two hundred miles north of where it now is, and | schooner Jackson, and tug Heroine ; on the right | adopted the theatrical profession as a means of | cost. The bridge, as now fini a i t ‘ 
the river's mouth was near the bluffs of Baton | those of the pilot boats 17. B. Neilson and Robert | bringing up her son, whom she left during che | fal specimen of architecture Ne a rs ' is 
Rouge, the Father of Waters may have ended | Bruce, the Spanish bark Carmin and ship Mer- | numerous absences entailed on her by her new | necessary with the engraving \ hich we } fae 
his wonderful course in a manner answerable, in | chant, as also that of the dredging-machine. | calling in the eharge of a pork butcher of her | The following facts and dimensis =. 
some degree, to his volume and importance. | These several vessels on the morzing after the | acquaintance. It was there, among the sau- | great interest to prof engineers as wel 
Not ‘So in these latter centuries ;” his mouth is | gale were piled up against the river bank and | sages and hams, that the fature author of the | as to general reader j 
continually choking up with his own deposits. along the shores of Stake Island, amidst the dé ‘Barber of Seville” and *‘ William Tell” re- | With the except e abntmente at each end ; 
There are also some curious facts connected | bris of coals, lumber, logs, etc., as represented | ceived *his first lessons on the piano, or rather | and the flooring of { way ap foo athe, the é 
with Stake Island, of which we give a view. The | in ow engraving. spinnet, from Prixxtti of Novara; and it was ' bridge is made entirely of cast and wi ut iow f 
‘ 
:- 








; 


The cast-tron work is jn the Gothic style of architect- 
ure, and the wrought iron is of box tubular girder 
etyle 1 
and 15 feet above tide-water. Tne length between the 
uiments ts 486 feet; the extreme length, including 
tn ts, le G26 feei;: jength of the bridge, abut- 
’ retaining wells, and approaches 876 feet ; width 
f rcadway 28 feet: width of sidewalk Ti feet: ex- 
treme width of bridge 62 f extreme width of in- 
liate piers 60 feet; length of south €xed span 
et: length of north fixed span 141 feet; length 
span 118 feet, giving a ciear opening for pas- 
- of vesseia on each side of ceutre plier of 80 feet; 
height of arch of north fixed span stove roadway 19 
feet, 10 inches; height of south Axed span 17 fect 1 
wh; height of arch o an 24 feet 9 inches; 














turbular bex girders wa; depth of floor 
“ams 12 inches; length of abutments 100 feet; width 
6 feet; height above w-water 18 feet; diameter of 


} iD rth abotment 8 feet; length of col- 
umn 31 fee liameter of columes of supplementary 
ermediate piers—two of 8 foet, and three of 6 feet ; 
ameter of columus sapport- 
inz swing span 6 feet; jeagth of same @® feet to 70 
eme height from bottom of foundation col- 
ins Gf swing epan to top ef ar h 106 feet; height of 
low-water to So keeedle of draw 20 fees, 
The emount of cast and wronght iron need in the 
netruction of the bridge exceeds 3000 tons, of which 
r #8 tons are need ir the draw. The mazonry 


amounts to 5000 cubic feet, and lamber to 125,000 feet. 


rth of same 00 feet; @ 


foet: ext 


High Bridge, the other structare which we il- 
te, was begun in 1829 and completed in 

1548. at a cost of ®900,000, and is the grandest 
stone bridge on the continent. Its purpose is 


not that of a foot, roadway, or railway bridge, 


but it serves as an aqueduct to convey Croton 
ster across Harlem River. It is built of solid 
ne, and is 1450 feet long and i20 feet high 
from the level of the water, and contains 15 arch- 


can pass any boat that can nav- 
Om the Westchester side, where 
etore-house built, in 
1 there is a large wire-screen, through which 

the wat on throngh 14 pipes, 8 of 
S80 feet and 6 of 60 feet span, over the bridge to 
the New York side, where it is again introduced 
into ovhe l onveyed to the res- 
ut Eighty-sixth Street and Sixth Avenue, 


es, under which 
igate the river. 


fon enters, there is a 


r passes, and 


or pes, and thence « 


ng 85 acres, and containing 150,000,000 
f water 
Of late years a number of improvements have 


introduced at, though not a part of, the 


i Among the most important is the erec- 
tion of a large reservoir, 420 feet square, and a 
tower, 1844 feet above the level of the water in 


the reservoir 


. for snppiving the high points in the 
f the island. A fountain with a jet 
of four inches has been built in the centre of the 
rvoir, and will throw a stream 70 feet high. 
r to fill this reservoir an engine-room has 
ilt at the southern end of the aqueduct. 
amount expended in these improvements 
little short of #1,000,000, 


per part 


CANADA WEST. 
Lacy Tooner came out from a crowded 
rch in the old French town that sits and 
‘ks at itself ali day in the beautiful St. Clair 
River 
here! I know just what I want, Cousin 
Iulia! A white moes-velvet hat trimmed with 
e-buds and bugle-lace, an embroidered cloak, 
Line furs, and a blue silk dress just the shade 
of Mrs Wouldn't that be vely, 
ough?” said she, turning suddenly upon the 
ady beside her, whe was looking at the icicle- 
inge which adorned every thing and thinking 
of the text she had just heard, ** He hath made 
y thing beantifui in His time.” 
The lady, Cousin Jwia, who was Mra, Mull, 
s somewhat astonished at such a sudden 
» of thought; but she was not of the gen- 
eros sort who are always ready with their views 
wii feelings when not asked for, so she smiled a 
little and replied, ‘* Jt would, indeed,” 
‘Then she went on looking at the glittering 
lory about her, and Lacy Tooker went on with 
r thinking. 
The next morning in the 





Desquindre's. 





n 





breakfast-room, be- 

n the oysters and the buckwheat cakes, Lacy 

wain, just as though she had been in a 

te of suspended animation from that moment 

to this: “The cloak and furs I don’t expect, 

but the dress I can and will have! And Ill tell 

i, Cousin Julia, I will manage the hat and 
Now, you see!” 

Cousin Julia from behind the coffee-urn smiled 

nothing doubting, for she knew Lacy to 

hinese conjuror in expe- 

But directly Lacy added, ** What do 

} to Canada to-day, you and 

e've talked of it so long!” 

i ¢ think of trying io smug- 

s, do you?” cried Mrs. Mall, pouring 

fingers instead of into her 


ves besides 


“Well. | may bok 


there is no law 


at silks on the other side; 
against that, as [know of. Any 

sas good a day to take that walk as we 
+! 


likely to have this winter,” replied Lacy, 


wav, it 


So Mrs. Mull svas persvaded, and they went 
ss the ferry to the little Canadian city which 
long the river, so fair to look at from the 

te shore, and so inferior and filthy from its 


1 abutments are 100 feet front, 20 feet deep, | 
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‘Then Lacy disappeared into a back-room of 
the dark, dingy shop, which, like a Jew peddler’s 
pack, was nevertheless full of rich and beautiful 
wares; and when she appeared again it was with 
nothing in her hand but an innocent little velvet 


| maff that couldn't hide more than a pocket-hand- 


kerchief if it tried. But the heavy, shining silk 
was tucked away snug as @ chrysalis’s wings un- 
der Miss Tooker’s shawl, ted around her waist 
with tape, after a manner which Border shopmen 


| and States’ ladies understand very well. 





Mull was to Miss Triss what the knob is | 


then plauniag a novel they were to write togeth- 
0 they paid very little attention to Lacy and 
lotngs—waiting willingly at shop doors and 


windows as she directed. 
** What do you think of ‘Only an Onion’ for 
a title?” suggested Mrs, Mull. 


it cant be linproved ! Now, that's so!” an- 

red Miss Trise, with enthusiasm. 
Chen Lacy broke in, holding up a fold of 
dazcztir g blue silk. ** Just look at this, Cousin 
the color sweet? 


ia! jen’t Onty twelve 


shillings a yard, ard look at the quality! What | 
k of such a dress as that for twenty- | 


: ; 
do rou thin 
five dollars? And see these gloves with laced 
backs, at only twelve shillings!” 


ver; and, besides, they were just | 


Then the ladies went down the level road, 
bordered on the one side with pleasant Provincial 
homes, and on the other with the wide, blue riv- 
er and the busy, cleanly city beyond it. It was 
a walk of two miles to the lower ferry where they 
proposed to cross and tako the street cars in re- 
turning home; but the air was fresh and clear, 
the sun was bright, and Mrs. Mull and Miss 
Triss were too absorbed to think of the distan:e, 
or even the delay, when they came to the Sa:..- 
wich wharf and found the boat on the other side. 

Not so Lacy Tooker. *‘ I do wish they would 
harry over with that old boat! ‘This is a ter- 
ribly slow ferry; not half as prompt as the one 
at Windsor,” said she, walking restlessly about, 
then sitting a moment, then rising again, and 
watcning impatiently the smoke that tloated above 
the chimney of the boat in a beautifal silver 
cloud. Presently she came up to the other la- 
dies. . 

“Did you ever see such an insufferable old 
noser as that custom-house o(icer is? He has 
been sniffing around that girl as though he 
thought she might have a barrel of whisky in 
her little tin pail.” 

‘Has he? I hadn't noticed there was an 
officer here,” returned Mrs. Mull, who had no- 
thing illegal on her conscience or on her back. 

‘Then the boat reached the landing, and the la- 
dies stepped on deck. 

But lo! the custom-house officer stepped on 
also, close behind. 

‘*T am afraid I shall be obliged to detain you, 
Madam,” said he, politely, touching Lacy’s shoul- 
der. 

Startled and conscious, she looked around and 
saw, oh horror! the smooth, stiff silk, which had 
slipped from its band, trailing behind her like 
the train of a peacock. 

There was no possible escape. There was the 
silk, and there was the officer; so the only way 
out of it was by way of a fine. And when she 
had paid the three hundred dollars required 
Miss Tooker did not find shopping in Canada so 
very much cheaper than in the States. 





THE THREE SEASONS OF LOVE 

Wirn laughter swimming in thine eye, 

That told youth's heart-felt revelry! 

And motion changeful as the wing 

Of swallow waken’d by the spring; 

With accents blithe as voice of May, 

Chanting glad nature’s roundelay; ~ 

Circled by joy, like planet bright 

That smiles 'mid wreaths of dewy light, 

Thy image such, in former time, 

When thou, just entering on thy prime, 

And woman’s sense in thee combined 

Gently with childhood’s simplest mind, 

First taught’st my sighing soul to move 

With hope toward the heaven of love. 
Now years have given my Mary's face 

A thoughtful and a quiet grace; 

Though happy still—yet chance distress 

Hath left a pensive loneliness. 

Fancy hath tamed her fairy gleams, 

And thy heart broods o’er home-born dreams ; 

Thy smiles, slow kindling now and mild, 

Shower blessings on a darling child; 

Thy motion slow, and soft thy tread, 

As if reund thy hush’d infant's bed ; 

And when thou speak’st, thy melting tone 

That tells thy heart is all my own, 

Sounds sweeter, from the lapse of years, 

With the wife's love, the mother’s fears! 

By thy glad youth, and tranquil prime 

Assured, I smile at hoary time! 

For thou art doom’d in age to know 

The calm that wisdom steals from woe; 

The holy pride of high intent, 

The glory of a life well spent, 

When earth’s affections nearly o'er, 

With peace behind, and faith betore, 

Thon renderest up again to God, 

Untarnished by its frail abode, 

Thy lustrous soul: then harp and hymn, 

From bands of sister seraphim, 

Asleep will lay thee, till thine eye 

Open in immortality! 


= 





LOTTERIES IN ROME. 


A xaturat love for the excitement peculiar 
to games of chance is dominant in the character 
of the citizens of Rome. Pope Innocent XIL., 
Benedict XIII., and Clement XIL. put a stop to 
lotteries. But the public sentiment soon clam- 
ored for their restoration, and now they are in full 
blast, and are not likely to again be proscribed, 





as the Papal Government realizes a very fine 
revenue from that source. . 

Every Saturday at noon a lottery is drawn in 
the Piazza Madama in the presence of an im- 
mense assemblage of poor people, who are the 
' buyers and the eager expectants of a fortune. 








The managers ave accused of bettering their 
own circumstances quite as much and often too 
as their customers. The method of drawing 
numbers from a barrel is different from the or- 
dinary course in this country. ‘The prizes are 
small; but if a poor devil, who has staked his 
last baiocco, happens to draw one scudi it elates 
him to a paroxysm of enthusiasm to venture 
more, and as often as he can procure the means. 
They dream of lucky figures, and should some 
one come within one number of the prize he is 
almost as happy as he would have been with a 
pocketful of their great heavy copper coin, Lot- 
teries in Rome have become a branch of the de- 
partment of finance under the special direction 
of a Monseignore, who has tickets on sale in 
convenient places. Large sign-boards may be 
seen over windows and doors, where combina- 
tiou numbers are to be had, which are supposed 
to be very choice chances, 





“Horr’s Maur Exreacr is a pleasant and very effi- 
cacious beverage, and strengthens the stomach, the 
whole system, and wards off disease,” writes Mr. Waq- 
Nez, 273 Mth Av., N.Y. Depot 542 way, N. Y. 





For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Perny's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B. C. Perzy, 49 Bond st., N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Is IT GooD 


long as “ey? are uistered for the 
relief of a single while the disease itself re- 
ceives no atten Certainly not, Why, then, 
kn the jon to be well founded, will peo- 


parting, and te- 
rae | remedies” by the gross, in the va eupate, 
tion of getting of the accompany of 
liver disease? Nature and alike con- 





demn the use of these cure-ails, as not only 1 
to cure disease, but also certain to work additional 
evil. The loss of the failing strength, the 
disordered digestion, the aching — gloomy 
forebodings, are but appeals of the diseased liver 
for snecor ; aud their invariable return after the use 
of the whole clase of these ineffectual “‘ remedies” is 
but a vi protest of the still diseased liver 
against ruse. All eafferers from a di d liver 
and its entire list of attending evils are assured that 
Dr. McLane’s celebrated Liver Pills will positively ef- 
fect a radical cure. They disclaim any connection 
with the puffy mixtures of the day, which boast of 
their powers to “i the appetite,” simply, but 
stand on their merits as @ specisic im all cases of Dis- 
eased Liver. tar™ These ce Pills are manufac- 
tured by FLEMING BROS., of Prrrssveen, Pa., and 
can now be had at all og meee stores. 


None g 0, 
FLEMING BROS. 

















Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED for a new illustrated and very 
popular work on Natnral History, of fascinating in- 
terest and novel character: a work that appeals to ey- 
ery family. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


im French and European, all sizes, 
C Send for Circular. Bramnant, 
j Dean & Co., 247 Water St., N.Y, 


EVIL'S AUCTION and Black Crook Dancing Girls’ 
Pictures. 5 for $1 00, or $2 00 per dozen. 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
A REPOSITORY OF 
Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction. 


[ ARPER’S BAZAR, the publication of 

which has just been commenced by Harrer & 
Buorurns, is an Illustrated Weealy Journal, devoted 
to Fashion and Hovsehold Literature. 

It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. By arrancemente which 
the Publishers have peri: 1, at great cost, with the 
most celebrated Earopean Fashion Journals—particu- 
larly with the well-known Bazar of Berlin—I}tustra- 
tions of Fashions for each week of the year will ap- 
pear in Harper's Bazar simultaneously with their 
publication in Paris and Berlin: an advantage which 
will belong exclusively to this Journal. 

In a country where Three Hundred Millions of Dol- 
lars are annually expended for dry-goods, to be trans- 
formed into Articies of Dress, trustworthy and practi- 
cal instructions as to the most tasteful and economical 
methods of fashioning these articles become of the 
greatest value to Americau women. The Bazar will 
contain full and explicit Instructions, with Ilustra- 
tions, which will enable every Lady Reader to cut and 
make her own and her children’s entire wardrobe, 
with a large portion of her husband's. Each alternate 
Number will be accompanied with large Pattern 
Plates, containing from Forty to Fifty full-sized Pat- 
terns, applicable to every article of wardrobe made in 
the family, with the necessary Directions for entting 
and making. Similar Illustrations and Descriptions 
of Fancy Work will also be furnished. These Pat- 
terns will be executed in Paris and Berlin, and will 
surpass any thing of the kind hitherto produced in 
this country. Frequently an elegant Colored Fashion 
Plate will be presented with the paper. Practical 
Descriptions will also be given of the Fashions espe- 
cially in vogue in New York—the centre of Fashion in 
America. 

Haerer’s Bazar, bestles being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, wil! also aim to present before 
its readers the very best specimens of Household Lit- 
erature. It will contain original and selected Serial 
Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics of 
the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, Education, Amusements, Hygiene, 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign Gorsip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

In the first Number of the Bazan will be commenced 
a Novel, entitled “The Cord and the Creese; or, The 
Brandon Mystery,” by James De Mille, Esq., Author 
of The Dodge Club.” This Novel has been read in 
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* Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it. 
To make assurance doubly sure, 
I'll take"—Pastation Brrrens. 
They never fail. 

This great Stomachic Healer is just what the people 
need, It is a remedy they can rely on. For Dyspep- 
sia, Heartburn, Headache, Dizziness, Ague, Liver Com- 
plaints, Pains in the Side and Back, it has no equal. 
Not the least among its virtues is its extreme pleas- 
antness to the taste and é#mmediate beneficial effect. 
Try it, suffering Dyspeptics, and be cured. Such are 
the assertions of those situated to know. From the 
vast amount of this article sold, it must have great 
merit. 





Macnouta Warer is a delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne, and at half the cost. 
TEREOSCOPTICON AND MAGIC LANTERNS 


for Public Exhibitions. The largest manufactory 
in the United States of the most i ved instrumen 





attached, 
24 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


New Medical Guide, 


Giving important information worth a journey to New 
York on foot to oDtain, sent free 1 Ae a pe 
age stamp to Dr. LAWRENCE, 14 Bond Street, N. Y. 


WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square, and Upright; Metopvrons: Parlor, 
Church, Gem, and Cabinet Oreans-—the best manufac- 
tured—ro Let, and rent lied if purchased ; monthly 
installments received. md-hand pianos at great 








bargains. Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 





EMPLOYMENT! $10.4 DAY and EXPENSES PAID. 
Cireulars free. Q T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me. 


A MONTH! 3 15 new articles for Agents. 
Address H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 

A sample o: Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be sent free 
to any address. Tht Curlique will carl the straightest 
hair on the first application (without injury) in soft, 
luxuriant, beautiful flowing curls. Address, with 
STAMP, Prof. B. H. ROBB, Parxman, Ouro. 








Stammering Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For 
pamphItt address Simpson & Co., 277 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


The Piano Book 


WHICH CAN NOT BE EXCELLED IS RICHARD- 
SON'S NEW METHOD. 


pogslec Sale, 30,000 a year. Sold by all Music Deal- 
ers. ce $3 75. Sent postpaid. OLIVER DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, 277 Washingtou Street, Boston, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 


“(1 00D READING FREE!" New subscribers to 

the PICTORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for 1868, at $8 a year, will get Nov. and Dec. Nos. 
Free. Subscribe at once. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
Editor, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 














ript by several of our most competent critics, 
who unanimously pronounce it, in point of interest of 
plot, variety of adventure, and graphie delineativa of 
character, to be fully equal to any of the povels of 
Wilkie Collins. 

Haxper’s Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harper's Weerxcy, printed on superfine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly, at ten 
cents per single Namber, or Four Dollars per Year. 

02” Ladies in the Country will be supplied gratuitous- 
| enon the mails with the First Six Numer F 

Larrer’s Bazar ufon written application to the 'ub- 


Postage, Five Cents for Three Months. 

Single Subscribers will be supplied from the beginning 
to the end of the year 1368, which will complete the first 
Volume, for the yearly price of Four Dollars. 

An Extra Copy will be supplied gratis for every Club 
of Five Subscribers, at Four Dollars each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for Twenty Dollars. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Franklin Square, New York, October, 1867. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . $4 00 
An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Frys Supscrrs- 
rRs, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harrer’s Macazrve and Hazpzr’s Werxcy, togeth- 
er, one year, $8 00, 


Circulation 112,000. 
The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 


class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the fullow- 
ing low rates: 





One Page. »« « oo « « « $20 0 
HalfPage. . «eee 2 « 150 
Quarter Page»... 1 + 7000 

Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight 


words to a line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvsutmners. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 
One Copy for One Year. . « « « $4 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1 0 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 
Five Sunsoriuers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 (. 
Payment invariably in advance, 

Tur Bouxs Voucwes or Harrrr’s Weexty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, v2. - 

Cloth Binding. . . . . $7 00 per Volume, 
Half Morocco . . « « . 1050 % 





Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 

Terms To Apverrisens.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and 7wo Dollars per line for outsic® 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvuniisurns. 








November 9, 1867.] 








‘In the hours of our Happiness and Prosperity let us remember the Unfortunate and Disabled 
Soldiers who saved us a Country and a Natioaality.”—Lanxco.y. 


GRAND POPULAR MOVEMENT 


TO ERECT THE 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM 
FOR INVALID SOLDIERS, 


Under a Special Charter from the State of Pennsylvania, 
PASSED MARCH 6, 1867. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The object of this Association is to provide, by public exertion, a NATIONAL HOME for our disabled 
Soldiers. to erect an asylum for those who, in their patriotism have served their Country at the expense of 
the r health and happiness ; who, in the battle for the Nation's life were maimed, and are now incapable of 
working for their own maintenance, France has her Hotel Des Invalides where rest the ashes of the great 
Napoleon; England her Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the former being one of the finest architectural 
structures ever devoted to charity. Russia, Prussia, and in fact, nearly all European Countries have maguiti 
cent retreats for the unfortunate soldie~s. Monarchies —— for the alleviation of the suffering caused by 
war, but free, prosperous, Rervsticay America has no place for her crippled and sick Soldiers but the county 
poor-house, or the sidewalks of her cr wdedcities. These noble patriots left happy homes to save our com- 
mon country in the hour of her deep distress. We pledged to them our lasting gratitude, and now those 
who are dependent look to us in their utter need to redeem those pledges. They have performed their part 
we enjoy the result of their sacrifices: we must not be recreant to our obligations. Let us each devote but a 
single dollar to this purpose, and the Gettysburg Asylum wil! afford the Soldiers a Home and our Country 
will be honored by the noble Institution. . 


THE LAND HAS BEEN PURCHASED 


By this Association, and Ten Thousand Dollars have already been paid toward the preservation of the Bat- 
tle-Ground—abont thirty acres (adjoining the site of General Meade's Headquarters) have been set apart for 
the uses of the Asylum. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
Geral Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That Major-General GEORGE G. 
MEADE, Gen. Galnsha Pennypacker, Gen. Horatio G. Sickel, General James A. Beaver, and George B. Ber- 
gen, of any three of them, —o~- associates and successors, be and they are hereby created a body politic 
and corporate, ander the name, my and title of the Gettysburg Asylum for Invalid Soldiers, and by that 
name Shall be able and capable in law to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, and to do all such other 
things as are incident to a corporation ; may acquire, hold, and dispose of any property of value and interest, 
from association with the late war, or any moneys, effects, property, or eatate, real or personal, whatever, either 
in this State or elsewhere, and hold public fairs, for the purpose hereinafter mentioned, at such time or times, 
upon sach terms, and in such way and manner whatacever, as to them shall seem fit, any laws of this Common- 
wealth to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Terasrey Derartwent, Orrice or Intrewat Revenve, 

Whereaa, the Supervisors of the Gettysburg Asylum for Invalid Soldiers, have made due application to John 
Il. Diehl, Collector of Internal Revenue for the Second Collection District of the State of Pennsylvania, for 
permission to hold a Gift Festival, and presented to him satisfantory evidence that the proceeds of said Gift 
Festival will be devoted to charitable uses ; 

Permiarion ia hereby granted to the said Supervisors to hold ench Gift Festival, exempt from all charge, 
whether from special tax or other duty in respect to said Gift Festival. E. J 

Lextnetos Avenvs, New Yorx, October 28th, 1967 

Having labored for three years to erect a Home for our Crippled Veterans, and having passed a bill for that 
purpose io the New York Legislature incorporating some one hundred of our best citizens as directors—but 
inder which bill no action has been had, from that time to this—and knowing the great and crying necessity 
of the case, the shame of leaving our disabled veterans to starve or beg, 1 hereby most cordialiy endorse 
your enterprise, and it shall have all the aid of my tongue, pen, and influence. 

Very truly yours, 


toLLins Commissioner 


Cuas. G. Hatrrse 


Fully sympathizing with your great object, I tender you, gratuitously, the services of my Full Orchestra 
on the occasion of your Festival at Irving Hall. : Tuzopons Tnomas. 


From the Postmaster General. 
I recommend to all Postmasters that they shall aid this truly benevolent and patriotic enterption 
_-—- A. RAaNpatt 
Being satisfied with the integrity of your enterprise, we cheerfally consent to display your diamonds at our 
establishment. Buownsr & Spauvie, 565 and 570 Broadway 
October 25th, 1867. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Diamond Goods, Pearls, Emeralds, Rubies, rnd other precious 
stoves, as described in the list, and find them all genuine. 
Hence Buos., Diamond Importers, 26 Maiden Lane, New York 
J. Heemanx, Diamond Setter, 894 Broome Street, New York. 


In order to promote public confidence in the highest degree, and for the furtherance of this creat object, the 
Association bas decided to place the $300,000 Worth of Diamonds on public exhibition at the large Jewelry Ex- 
tablishment of Messrs. Browne & Spaulding, under the Metropolitan Hotel, in the City of New York. The 
world-renowned Yacht “ Henrietta” has also been purchased. The Farm of 600 Acres is located in Sullivan 
County, N. Y., and is one of the finest Stock Farms in the State; has a splendid Mansion, and is complete 
In every particular. 

There will be 1,200,000 tickets issued at one dollar each, admitting the holders to both of the 


GRAND MUSICAL PESTIVALS: 
One at IRVING HALL, New York, Saturday evening, February 5, 1568, and one at 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, Philadelphia, Saturday evening, February 22, 1865, on which latter occasion 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents 


will be distributed among the Ticket-Holders, in accordance with the Charter and the following 
SCHEDULE OF AWARDS. 






















1. 1 Grand Cash Award. ............0.s00-04 $100,000, 54. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring .... $1,500 
2. 1 Splendid Farm (600 acres) 60,000 | 85. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stad...... 1,500 
3. 1 Yacht, the famous “ Henrietta” ........ 80,000} 56. 1 Diamond Bracelet ............. = 1,f4m) 
4. 1 Diamond Necklace, 48 Brilliants........ 20,000| 57. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring... ~~ : 1,500 
5. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large | &. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring........ 1M 
CINE 0 ciiks +mmigecsiennaaneniane 25,000| 59. 1 Camel's Hair Shawl......... 1,f00) 
6. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large 69. 1 Choice Emerald Stud ................ 1,56) 
I ie ncn udkese2etGe ss bene 25,000) 61. 1 Single Stone Ring ...........-.--. 1,f4M) 
7. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings......... 15,000} 62. 1 Single Stone Pin.............. ' eel Low 
s. 1 Diamond Necklace, 28 Brilliants, Star 63. 1 Cluster Brooch ......... pebecescses ‘ 1 
ERA, a eee 8,000| 64. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin............. 1,500 
%. 1 Diamond Necklace, 29 Brilliants........ 7,000 | 65. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-Rings. 0 
10. 1 Diamond Cross, set in Silver (large dia- 66. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring .... a . sin) 
GND otetess indicukidase benkadtecae “.000| 67. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring ... S00 
11. 1 Diamond Slide, 15 Brilliants............ 6,000 | 68. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet, Ear-Rings, 
12. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch .............++ 5,000 PE oc cite dhned cindeees se ansee es ‘ 800 
13. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ..............- 5,000| 69. 1 Camel's Hair Shawl...........-..+.---- a) 
4. 1 Diamond and Pearl Cameo Bracelet, 70. 1 Diamond and Ruby Three Stone Ring RO) 
Brooch, and Ear-rings ..............+« 5,000| 71. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring ... 800 
5. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring 4,000| 72. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch. ........ ius nm) 
16. 1 Diamond Claster Bracelet 4,000| 73. 1 Pair Diamond Clueter Studs ........... oon 
17. 1 Diamond Cluster Brouch........ 4,000 | 74. 1 Gent's Gold Watch and Heavy Chain .. on 
18. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet 4,000 | 7%. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring, Star setting mw 
19. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch and Ear-rings. 4,000 76. 1 Diamond Garnet Cluster King ...... ae 500 
20. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000 | 77. 1 Diamond Png Stone Pin........ - 500 
21. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ...........-.+ 4,000| 73, 1 Emerald Knob............--ccsecec000. OO 
2. 1 Diamond Single Stone Scarf Pin........ 4,000 | 79. 1 Pair Diamond and Ruby Ear-Rings .... 50 
23. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 4,000 | 80. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. an 
24. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet .............. 4,000 | 81. 1 Diamond and Emerald Stem Pin ...... 400 
5. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ............ 3,500] 82. 1 Ladies’ Diamond Set Watch...... ste 400 
i. 1 Diamond Emerald Cluster Brooch ...... 3,500} 83. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... an) 
T. 1 Pearl Nooktlaue ..cditiiec.+saccsaseccscce 8,500! 84. 1 Gold Wateh.........----.--e see cseeenes Bw) 
3. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings 8,500| 85. 1 Diamond and Opal Ring............... om) 
». 1 Diamond Crome... .....acsseccscoces ~..., $000) 86. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............ 19 
. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 3,000| 87. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring .......-... 150 
|. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 8,000 | 88, 1 Diamond Three Stone Ring joe cena 160 
, 1 Pair Diamond Singie Stone Ear-rings... 3,000; 89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud........ _ 15) 
33. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............- 8,000} 90. 1 Pearl Scarf Pin ...............-- cook on 190 
‘4. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 8,000; 91. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring...............-. 1m 
35. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Studs. ...... 3,000| 92. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... 150 
36. 1 Diamond Brooch (in Silver)............- 3,000} 93. 1 Gent's Diamond and Amethyst Ring .. 1D) 
‘7. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch ............... 8,000| 94. 1 Diamond Clineter Pin ................ 100 
3. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin...........-.. 8,000} 95. 1 Cameo & Pearl Brooch and Ear-Rings. 100 
89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 8,000 | 96. 1 Cameo Brooch... ........ 6... -ceecneees 100 
4. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch .............++ 2,500| 97. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring ........... 1m) 
41. 1 Diamona-Single Stone Ring ............ 2.500) 98. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring......... as 100 
#2. | Diamond and Emerald eee 2,500) 99. 1 Ladies’ Gold Watch................ ‘ 100 
4. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 2,500 | 100, 1 Coral Brooch and Ear-Rings........... 100 
#4. 1 Pearl Breast-Pin, Ear-Rings, and Head 101. 1 Pair Garnet Sleeve Buttons......... ‘ 100 
OCU isk sais nts dviag cee soe ee 2,500 | 102. 1 Gold and Pearl Scarf Pin .........-++.- 50 
45. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 2,500 | 103. 1 Emerald Scarf Pin... ..........-00e0 eee 50 
i. 1 Diamond Croes.........<+-.20.sccese00e 2,500 | 194. 1 Emerald Scarf Fis. Pepe are 50 
4‘. 1 Diamond and Emerald Ornament....... 2,500 | 106—1104. 1000 Copies of the splendidly ilus- 
+s. 1 Diamond Single Sinwe epee ere oe 2,500 trated Presentation Work entitled the _ 
*’. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring .......-...- 2,000 “ Tribute-Book,” at $20 each ........ 20,000 
50. 1 Diamond Cluster Stem Pin .........---+ 1,500 | 1105-2104. 1000 Photograph Albums, at @... 5,000 
1. 1 Single Stone Diamond Ring ..........-- 1,500 | Also 120,000 Cash Presents, $1 each . . 120,000 
62. 1 Diamond Crees ............eccccccesseee 1,500 | Making in the Aggregate 122,104 Presents, val- ’ 
5S. 1 Pair Dismond Cluster Ear-Rings ...... . 1,006 SLED, incrovc vadipecntibvcscnscukiaaaedel $641,950 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 
. Orders may be sent to ns in registered letters or post-office orders, in sums from ¢1 to $25 at our risk, 
Larger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express at the following Club Rates : 


5 Tickets to one addrese............---- $450! 40 Tickets to one address............... $25 00 
10 “ nei alge Be Alar AR 9o0\|  * eb cessccecoes at am 
- ce . insect bnsswebans 17 50100“ © Fe hy aeqsenseeqpneds es 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM ASSOCIATION, 
1126 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ad ‘ress all orders and commnnications to 
\NEW YORK OFFICE, 611 BROADWAY.) 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are consten 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts of China, which are unurival 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices 


OOLONG (Hlack), S8c., GOec., Tc. We, HHe., best #1 re 

MIXED (green and black), 50c., Ghc., Thc,, sux , Hic., beet 1B h 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST Séc., 60c., Thc., S0c., 90c., #1, $1 10, best 21 9 wt 
IMPERIAL (green), S0c., 60c., Thc., 80c., 00., $1, $1 10, best #1 2h & I 

YOUNG HYSON (wreen), S0e., GOc., TOc., Suc. Bie , $1, $1 10, best 21 26 3 
UNCOLORED JAPAN Wc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® ht sees ain 
GUNPOWDER, #1 2%, best $1 60 ® mh. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY 


Gronnd Coffee, 2c., . hest 4m 


Families who use la 





, Bec., Blk per pound. Hele, 8 8, Boarding-f 











rye antities of Coffee, can economize in that article by wit k | 

Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 80e. per pound, and warrant to give perf act 

Consumers can save from S0c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Dilice Box, No. 5642), N York ¢ 

We warrant all the goods we eell to give entire eatiefaction. If they are : r 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughont the country, consent 
can receive their Teas at the “ame prices (with the emall additional « x pe 
bought them ai our warehouses in this city 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upaclub. The ane " Let 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he want kin 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write th 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to ue by mail, and we w p 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be ' 

each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of tra ‘ ere of 
club can divide equitably among themselves 7 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount « 
sired, send the goods by Express to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we wil! send a complimentary package to the party getting up the ( 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary pack ue ff 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large nomber reside, by clubbing te her 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly 1 The Gre A 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves ae branct fo ' 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no brat 
thorize the uee of our name 

Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great Ar I I 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, N 5 ( 


To be given away with No. 129 of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 





Revvorp Cory or “Sror Turer; on, Tor Mowkry.s Gurr 


The Picture to he given away is 28 inches by 22. It wae produced in Pari under the directions of Mr 
Lestre, from the original Picture in the Paris Exposition 


<— 


| THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY 
Ay et 
with perfect retention of Hernia during the most * , 


Read Pierce Egan’s Adventures among the Brigands, in No. 129 of 
RES | Superior Imitation Gold Hunting 
' Watch 
RED). hy Aes 
wt J } t known 
| L) Ye 
active and violent exercise, by the use of Dr. SHER AS Sie aie ARSE BD . 2 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 
atches. 
. | 
UPTURED PERSONS may secure relief and cure, X : y } only "zs 
MAN'S PATENT APPLIANCE and RUPTURE CU- 











RATIVE, without the inconvenience and annoyance | pearance, keeping fte color as long as worn, and 
found in other trusses, at hie office, No. 697 Broadway, | Well finished as the best geid ones. These » * 
cor. Fourth Street. An illustrated circular of persons | ®T¢ made at our own Factory, from the bewt mat a 
cured furnished to those who call or send for it of the latest and meet approved styles, are jeweled, 
_ _ —— — a — and well finiehed, with a view to the beet rs s in 
. . 8 regard to wear and time. Por appearances 
Wright’s Alconated Glycerine Tablet | and time, they tave never been equaled by watch 
: > TCR : - costing five times as muct Each one wart y 
Ot SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE soften and smooths special certificate to kee; 4 a ; 
| the skin, prevents chapping, imparts beauty and present making watches o1 f the frat 
| brightness to the compiexion, is deliciously fragrant, Price $15. Gentlemer . and Ladi« * sine For tt ) 
transparent, and superb ns n toflet soup. Sold by all | {All eum any onc can havs an exelent watch, equal 
Druggists. R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philade!phia. costing $150, Also, Oroide Chains, as w aie an 
- -— — — those of old, from 2? to (soos sent YF expreas,to 
WATCH FREE. Given gratis to every live man | be paid or on delivery teoere pe ,allf ‘ 
i who will act as agent in anew, light, and honor- | charors. C. E. COLLINS & CO., w and 44 Naseon 
| able business. Agents sell them as fast as they can | St., New York 


| 





| 
/ 
| 


| 


reach them out. 58 Dollars per day can be made sure 
No Gift Enterprise, no Humbug. For fall particulars 
address R. MONROE KENNEDY & CO., Corner of 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presees, and the material accom 









Fifth and Wood Streets, Pittsburg, Pa. vanying it, every man can do his own priating, thus 
—- = EP ek Fp ed <li saving much time and expense. Ctreolars@eutainirg 
The Book of Wonders tells how to make all | full information about theee Presees, prices, r 

kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet Articles, | mendations, &c., mailed free on application, 8 


Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, and 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand Easily 
made, and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid for 25 
cents, by O. A. ROOR 7H, No, 122 Naeesan St., N. ¥ 


men books of twpes, cnt«, borders, & A 
DAVID WATSON, Ae’t, Adame Pre 


26 Conrt) 


AIEW BROOKS NOW READ) 


AGENTS WANTED | 2..o i ee 


| Inetrated, #1 00: Extermpore | : Sper kins, 
To engage in a highly lucrative employment. $5to | $1 50; New Physiognon ’ trations om. T 
| #20 made readily in a day by attention and industry. | Instrated and descriptive ‘ eceipt of two 


Send for circular. Address 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, 14 Chambers St., New York. | 


| red stamps 
Agents wanted 


2%, 
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[November 9, 1867, 

















COMING TO THE POINT. 


CHILDREN ARE SO ARTLESS! 
Baker. ‘‘ Another penny, my dear; bread’s up to-day.” 
Great. “Yes: but Mother wants yesterday's bake.” | 


Thos. Russell & Son, 


Watch and Chronometer Makers to 
e Queen, 
LONDON anp LIVERPOOL, 
RUSSELL, 57 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 
Sole Agent. 


Chickering &- Sons, 


Mat fGRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, were awarded at THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION the FIRST GRAND PRIZE, the LEGION 
OF HONOR, and a Grand GOULD MEDAL, making 
59 First Premiums during the past 44 years. 
WAREROOMS, No. 652 BROADWAY. 


A.W 


ufacturers « 





heapest and Best. 
THEY ARE NEW 
AND NOVEL, 
VERY STRONG 
AND LIGHT, 
And do not CURL up. 
These METAL 
CARDS are intended for 


advertising all kinds of 
business ; also for THEA- 





cy SEes 
PUBLISHERS of Bo 
nd MANTPACTI 


Notions, St 


SHOWS, , &e 

RERS of Druggists’ Articles, 
«’ Goods, Inks, &c., Hard- 
jis and Implements, Machines and New In- 
vtutions, or specialties in any line of business, will 
*n¢ the Metal Edge Cards both effective and attractive. 
poe or printed. Send for Price-List. 


ran kee tlone 


d eithe 


B 


. SMITH, 4 Dey Street, New York. 






LINEN FACE 
Paper 
Collars 


Showing the 
Stitch on both 
sides alike. 
Patented Feb. 7, 1805 

Manufactured by tho 


Reversible Coilar Co., Boston. 


MAROH BROS., PIERCE & 00., 


Agents, Wiathrop Square, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Price List. 


GENTS WANTED- $10 to $20 a day—to introduce 
our new patent STAR SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Price #20. It uses two threads, and 
makes the gent! LOCK STITCH.. All other low- 
priced machines make the CHAIN STITCH.  Ex- 
cinsive territory given.:. Send for cireulars.. W. G. 
WILSON & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 


AND MELODEONS. 
‘Forty thousand are now in use 





BUFFALO.N.Y. CHICAGO. ILL. | 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, with 
the improved Lime Lighi, and an assortment of sever- 
al thousand artistically colored Photographic Views 


on glass, to ilastrate Art, Science, Religion, and His- 
tory. Indispensable to academies and Sunday schools 
a refining parlor entertainment—an attractive public 
exhibition. The light is equal to that of 100 candles, 
at an expense of $i for the materials. Priced and il- 
lustrated catalogue free by mail on application. 
T. OU. M‘Aviisren, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





EDGE | 


rRES, CONCERTS, CIR- | 


Periodicals, Ny 7 i 


GELATINE 
WILL MAKE 
DELICIOUS JELLIES 


With vreat ease. Also Blane Mange, Charlotte Russe, 
&c. Directions for Use with the Packages. For sale by 


Grocers and Druggists. Depot, 17 Buusiwe Sur, N.Y. 


A SAFE, 


CERTAIN, 
aNxD 





AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


Sent by mail on receipt o price and . oO kage, 
$1.00, A. 4 6 cents; 4 Bon $5.00, pekage eins ooties do., 
$9.00, TURNE ets. Sold by all druggists. 

ER & 00., 120 Tremont 8t.. Boston. 


WANTING FARMS. 

Good soil, mild climate, thirty-four miles south of 
Philadelphia. Price only twenty-five dollars per acre. 
Best of grain and grass land. Also improved farms. 
Hundreds settling. Information sent free. Address 

C. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland, Yew Jersey. 


The Great New England Remedy. 


| DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
| WHITE PINE COMPOUND 

















Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the coun- 
try, after having been proved by the test of twelve 
years in the New England States, where its merits 

have become as well known as the tree from which, 

| in part, it derives its virtues. 

The White Pine Compound 

| Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronch- 

| itis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections gen- 

| erally. It fs a remarkable Remedy for Kidney Com- 
eee yrs = Difficulty of Voiding Urine, Bleeding 
—_ the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, and other com- 
plaints. 

For PILES and SCURVY it will be found very val- 

| unable. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious ; it is 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action. 





From the Boston Journal, January 20, 1866. 

Potann’s Warre Pine Comrounp,—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
| able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 

complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
| it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
| had been tried had failed. It is an article which ought 
| to be in | family ; and we are sure that thuse who 
| once obtain it and give it a fair trial will not thereafter 

be willing to be withont it. 

From the F lent. 

A Vatvaste Meprore.—Dr. Poland's White Pine 
Compound is a successful attempt to combine and “p 
ply the medicinal virtues of the White Pine bark. It 
nas been thoroughly tested by le in this city and 
vicinity, and the proprietor has testimonials ® its value 
from persons well known to our citizens. We recom- 
mend its trial in all those cases of disease to which it 
is adapted. It is for sale by all our druggists. 





The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 


; 
PREPARED AT THE 


| NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, BOSTON. 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
$60,000 IN GREENBACKS! 


| Returnable to the patrons of the new illustrated Week- 
ly, the “ Paw awp Penct.,” in sums ng from 
| $10,000, in cash, to $100. Mailed three weeks, on tri- 
al, without pay, together with the tickets which may 
secure to the holder $15,000. Postage only five cents 
for three months, payable at the office where delivered. 
Send your address to 
T. R. DAWLEY & CO., Publishers, New York. 








The next Sweet Thing @ /x Porcupine. 


\ ETTAM’S GALVANO-ELECTRO-ME- 
1 TALLIC INSOLES, BELTS, and ARMLETS, 
for the cure of rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, cold feet, 
and all diseases of the blood and nerves. Send fora 
circular. Depot, 434 Broadway, New York. 


ry hh Os ch ee Sie bo) 

“THEY CURE! 

What cures ? 

AYER'’S CHERRY PECTORAL for 
a cough, AYER’S PILLS for a purga- 
tive, and AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
for the complaints that require an 
alterative medicine. 


Kennedy's Salt Rheum Ointment 
CONTALNS NO MERCURY 


Or other mineral substance, One trial is sufficient to 
convince the most skeptical that its efficacy in allay- 
ing inflammation and reducing swellings is wonderful. 


FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, New York, 


AWARDED, oven EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 





YOR THE PERFECTION OF 
SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINES, 


The only Gold Medal for this branch of manufacture. 


At the head of Sewing Machine Awards in the of- 
ficial list stands: ro 


GOLD MEDAL. 


WHEELER & WILSON, NEW YORK. 
SEWING MACHINE, BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE. 


Next come 18 awards of Silver Medals to various 
companies; then 22 awards of Bronze Medals and 20 
Honorable Mentions. 

Finally come, under the head of *‘ co-operators," 

* Elias Howe, Jr., Promoter of the Sewing Machine.” 

J.A.& H. A. HOUSE, of WHEELER & WILSON. 


Kaldenberg & Son received the onty 
Prize awarpep to America at the 
Paris Exposition, 1867. Meerschaum 
Pipes and Holders cut to order, Repair- 
ed, Boiled, &c. All goods stamped, and 
warranted to color. Circulars sent on 
application. Store, 23 Wall St., opposite Treasury ; fac- 
tory and wareroom, 6 John St., next to B'way, up stairs. 


Root’s Trunk Engines, 
STATIONARY, PORTABLE, and PROPELLER. 


2 Highest economy of fuel, 
ff space, and weight. . Prices 
much lower than other en- 
gines of equal power .and 
uality. All sizes on hand, 

Iso Roor's Dountx Pistow 
Horstixe Exoues, Hoisting 
Machinery for Stores, Ware- 
ouses, &c. Priced Cata- 
logue mailed. Roor Sream 
Enotne Co., 24 Ave., corner 
2th St., N.Y. Engine and 
Boiler on exhibition at the 












American Institute Fair. 





TARRANT'S 


StLrzeR ApERIENT 


The great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints. 


—_————_—___| 


California Wines. 


Having united with thé Parent House in California 
Kohler & Frohling, and owning and controlling the 
finest vineyards in the State, we are now offering the 
finest and largest Stock of California Wines in the 
market. An experience of FOURTEEN YEARS has 
ge us decided advantages in the production of these 

Yines, and at the various State and National Fairs our 
Wines have carried the highest premiums. They 
stand unrivaled for use in p> ell and for dinner or 
dessert wines are unsurpassed. 

We would call a attention to the following 
— and — of the California State 
ne-Growers’ Association, d unanimous) 
vember 5, 1866: ees oat 


Whereas, the firm of Perkins, Stern & Co., in New 
York and Boston, have, for six years last past, been 
legitimately engaged in the sale and introduction of 
— vines and Brandies in the Atlantic States, 


Resolwed, That we hereby tender our thanks to said 
firm for their perseverance and good business tact in 
bringing our Wines in their pure state before the pub- 
lic in the Atlantic States, thereby creating a demand 
and market for our generous Wines. 

Attest: SHAS. V. STUART, President. 

J. ROSS BROWNE, Secretary. 

I am glad of an opportunity to say that the Cali- 
fornia Wines introduced by your house seem of excel- 
lent quality. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Hon. J. A. Gutmonre, late Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, says: My physician ordered me to use Califor- 
nia Wine. That purchased from you has answered the 
pu and been just what was recommended. 

=. Joux G. Downey, late Governor of California, 
says: I most cheerful! 
all who desire a pure juice of the grape. 

The following the U. 8. Senators from Califor- 
nia will carry conviction to the most fncredulous : 
We are satisfied that the firm of Perkins, Stern & 
Co. sell only cgexvive California Wines. 

Cc, COLE, 

JOHN CONNESS. 
Wasurvetos, D. C., March 8, 1867. 
Meeesrs Perkins, Stern & Co.: 

In reply to your letter of the 7th, 1 would state that 
the Wines purchased from you by this Department in 
1545 corresponded in all respects with the samples ex- 
amined in the Surgeon General's office, and gave sat- 
isfaction. Your obedient servant, 

©, SUTHERLAND, 
Assistant Medical Purveyor, U.S.A. 
Svureron Generar's Orricr, ’ 
Wasurweton Crry, D. C., Feb. 25, 1865. 

All Wines submitted by your house for examination 
are pure. BARNES, Surgeon General. 

I can recommend your Port Wine as better calcu- 
lated for use for the sick in the army than any other I 
have seen. J.J. WOODWARD, 

ist Asst. Surgeon, Surgeon General's Office. 

The Committee of the Chicago Medical Society, to 
whom the subject of California Wines was referred, 
united in the following Report: 

Your Committee, having examined the Wines pre- 
sented, and also the evidences of their purity and gen- 
eral excellence, nnanimously report the followings 

The California Wines from Perkins, Stern & Co., of 
New York, presented before this Society, by their pu- 
rity and general excellence are worthy of our confi- 
dence and patronage, and we hereby commend them 
to the profession. 

The American Pharmacentical Assoviation, at their 
recent yearly meeting at Detroit, commended these 
Wines as equal to any Wines now offered for medi- 
cinal use. 

The American Medical Association endorsed them 
as the finest and best Wines with which tae profession 
are now acquainted. 


recommend your Wines to 


tw See that our name is on each Bottle. 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


14 & 16 Vesey St., New York. 
108 Tremont St., Boston. 
620 Montgomery St., San Francis<o. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS. 
And others should send to a pe of the Unite’ 
tates by HARNDEN’S EXPR , 6 Broadway. 


‘WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 

150 DESIGNS and PLANS 
for Houses of Moderate cost. 
$1 50, postpaid. 

GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher and Importer of 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, 
191 Broadway, New York. 
Complete Catalogue sent free. 

<! OF ALL KINDS. Send for circular 
BADGE Mitchell & Co., 9 Change Av., Boston 
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WHEATON'S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. * 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. (Skin. 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the 
Price 80 cts.—by mail 60 cts. All Druggists sell it. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Proprietor. 
POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum 8, 
27 John St., a. Nassau, and 692 - 
way, D. 4th St. “Pipes and Holders cut 
to orders: red. All 8 war- 
ranted ge e. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Letter-Box 5546. 


Dr. J. H. HERO Will a School for 
G 


YOUN: 
On the plan of Dr Dio Lewis at the Willow Park In- 
stitution, Westboro’, Mass., on Wednesday, December 
4, 1867. Superior teachers for every branch of educa- 
tion. For circulars, giving fall particulars, address 
(inclosing stamp) as above. 











Depot for the sale of Dr. Underhill's 
Grapes and superb 


Pure Croton Point Wines, 


744 Broadway, cor. Astor Place. 


GENTS WANTED—MALE OR FEMALE-— in ai! 
parts of the United States, to sell “ ABBOTT'S 
i OF THE PRESID “ one of the =~ 
woo lor Agents ever published in this country. The 
work is finely Mustreted, complete in one volume, 
ready for subscribers, and sells splendidly. 
Address ~B.B. RUSSELL & CO., Boston, Mare. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
479 Broadway, near Broome Street, 
Now offer a complete stock of 
ROGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 


SILVER PLATED GOODS of fine quality and beau- 
tifal styles. 5 ca 














